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RITISH MUSEUM. — EVENING OPENING 

(8to 10 p.v.).—The BRITISH MUSEUM, Bloomsbury, will again 
be OPEN A the PU ae in the EVENING, from 8 to 10 o’clock, on and 
after MONDAY, August 
Bastern Galleries on iawn. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Western Galleries on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian 

British Mus Museum, « duly 26, 1892. and Secretary. 


puis {ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
ENT of SCIE: 
sasnunen House, Poem w. 
EDINBURGH MEETING, AUGUST 3rd to 10th. 
President Elect. 
sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D. D.Sc. For.Sec.R.S. F.RS.E. F.G.S., 
Sees of the bono ge nach of the United ony ll 





issued 
daily by po! 
ent of 2s. vt — the Clerk of a Association, 
a or before the first day of 


the Meeting. G. *GRIFFI TH, “Assistant General Secretary. 


TH E VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—The Right 
Honourable LORD HALSBURY, Lord High Chancellor, will, as 
Vice-President, deliver the ADDRESS at the ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Members and Associates, at 4 o’clock, on BOSD August 1, at 
the eames < tg Society of Arts, John-street, near Chari ross (by 
kind perm FRANCIS PETRIE, ‘on. Sec. 
House of oy Tnstitute, 8, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 
*,* Tickets of admission are now ready. 


N@ts INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ORIENTALISTS, 1892. 


Hon. President—H.R.H. The DUKE of YORK. 
President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 


All communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed to 
the asin, a — 


Tickets, 8, 10s. 

The oe -e88 ailt be heid September 5 to 12. 

Prof. MAX MULLER'S Address will be delivered on the Morning of 

Monday, September 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S at 3 p.m. on September 7. 

N.B. Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva for holding the Tenth Congress there. 


HE SANITARY INSTITUTE. — The THIR- 
TEENTH AUTUMN CONGRESS and HEALTH EXHIBITION 
will be held at PORTSMOUTH on SEPTEMBER 12 and ea 











of 








Youn G LADY (Honours Senior Cambridge, 

with knowledge of French and German), competent Shorthand 

Writer and Toate Typist, seeks ENGAGEME T as PRIVATE 

4 ARY St _ -Resident). —Address E., Holland House, Romford- 
‘anor 


RT MASTER.—WANTED, for Londonderry 
School of Art, a HEAD MASTER. Salary, 90 per cent. of fees 
and results. To an ‘energetic man would roe average over 3002. 


= annum.—Apply before 8th August to J. A. Wittiams, Savings Bank, 
ndonderry. 





r : r 

CIENCE MASTER.— REQUIRED in SEPTEM- 

a SCIENCE MASTER to take charge of SCIENCE CLASSES 

= TIVE ERTON TECHNICAL SCHOOL, and Branch Classes. Must be 

ualified to earn payments under Science oe Art Department. Salary, 

Soa annum and f Government Private tuition allowed. 

App licants should state subjects in w ich ‘they are certified to teach, 

a nature of qualification possessed.—Apply, before August 13, 
toE. 8 . Perxrn, Director, Technical School, Tiverton, Devon. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
Senate is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, <3 enter on his duties on the 1st October next.—Applications 
should be sent, on or before S September ist, Ge the Registrar, from 
whom a statement as to duties and y be 
H.W. HOLDER, Registrar. 


BeLtTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors purpose appointing a HEAD MASTER of the above 
School, to enter on the duties as from Christmas next. The scheme of 
the Foundatien provides that the Head Master shall be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a 
re yearly stipend of 1507., and alsoa further or capitation payment from 

e boys. The Governors will guarantee that the total yearly amount 
shall nat be less than 4001. There are about 70 boys in attendance. 
There is no master’s residence. 

Applicants for the office are requested to state their age and whether 
married, and to send their a plications, SeonrePenen by testimonials as 
to character, &c., before the lst September next, addressed to the 
undersigned, from whom copies of the Techeme can be obtained. 

It is particularly req thai will not canvas the 
Governors either personally or by letter. 

ATKINS & "SON, 
20, Wood-street, Bolton, July 20th, 1892. 


A YOUNG LADY, desiring to Study Painting, 
wishes to find an ART SCHOOL or a TEACHER having a Life 

Model, several days a week. In one of oo suburbs of London perferred. 
—Apply | to a. Tt, Wallingford, Berks 


RAWING and PAINTING LESSONS by 

CORRESPONDENCE.—An ARTIST, former Pupil of le 
Ruskin, with first-rate testimonial from him, gives DRAWING and 
PAINTING LESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. National Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze Medalist for Drawing and Painting; Exhibitor in the 
Royal Academy, see No. 1115, present Exhibition. Schools attended. 
ible ——F .—For particulars apply to Frepx. Harnris, Brunswick- 
errace, 














Clerk to the Governors. 











“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 


continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
= pueeeuet of ‘studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 





ANTED, SITUATION as 
LIBRARIAN, &c. French, German, 
Apna, 54, Centre-street, Gunsbury, Banbur: ry. 


OMPETENT REPORTER, with 

London poo ye uires SITUATION. Verbatim Note-laker ; 
Descriptive; write Local Notes, Gossip, &c. Best references as to 
character, &c.—Apply W., 12 Hy High- , Balha ; 


SECRETARY, 


Latin, Shorthand.— 





ten years’ 





PUBLISHER 0 or PART- OWNER _WANTED.— 

1 Society Journal 
desire to > farther 7 voc when it in pent oy with a firm of position 
having facilities for pushing sale and increasing advertisements. 
— only.— Address F. 8., 10, Doddington-grove, Kensington 








YPE-WRITING, TYPE-WRITING. Half usual 


mee 8d. per 1,000 words. Terms cash.—Lewis, 60, Chancery- 





ie CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING and 

SHORTHAND OFFICE, 33, whe -street, Cambridge. Proprietor, 

aefuly and gulch ose ine det a 
ckly Co) e deciphering o ieult ti 

speciality. Excellent testimonial “ - ~sas 





YPE-WRITING,—Lady seeks EMPLOYMENT. 
i All kinds of Copying; aan work. Terms, ld. per folio, 72 words ; 
Sevenage. over, 1s. per 1,000 words.—A. NIGuTINGALL, The Avenue, 





: DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE. 


Sent 





ai - bers and others desi ‘to 1 their Sets by the acqui- 

z ion of the Inter 3 Parts are ee to apply to Mr. Anruvr Carrs, 
lon. Sec. No. 7, Whitehall-yard, S 

A few Complete Copies are svatiahte for New Subscribers. 


also of seeing and handling the various materials, plates, 
ped tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 
August 15th to September 19th.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 5S. W. 


BsrIsH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 


FUND.—At a Meeting of the Trustees, held on July 22, Scholar- 
poy Pet 50l. Af hi tenable for Two Years, were awarded in Painting 
en ‘d Speed; in Black and Whiie to Frederick Vargo 

urridge. 


By order of the Trustees. 
CHELTEN HAM 








LADIES COLLEGE, 


Applications for the PEARCE ee value about 28/. per 
oo should be sent to the Secrerary by Septe: rl. 

It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in n the Army who is in 
need of pecuniary assistance. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, Seen 
and Elementary Classes.—The NEXT ‘ 





Trebovir-road, 

1, Mrs. W. R. COLE —Advanced 
ERM will Commence TUESDAY, 
September 20th. Prospectuses, &c., on application.—A separate House 
adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


‘ENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
Sore —Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
oop ercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, 
JEPOR-TMENT, Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 
Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 
Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical authority. 
ee and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-road, 





ives LESSONS in 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy- ‘street, W.), 

'y-road, Br 'y, London, N.W. 
A full COURSE of TRAINING in Vad rpctien for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. 

BS anne are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 











GEORG E HERIOT’S' TRUST. 
HERIOT-WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY having become VACANT b: 
the appointment of Professor —— F.R.S., to the Professorshi of 
try in the Owens Coll , the will be 
to receive Candid: for the 
new Professor will commence 2 duty on September 20 next. Written 


eriliaations, | accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, should be 
pata the Treasurer or Geoncr Henior’s Trusr on or before Sep- 








The salary of the Professor is 4001. per annum. Enquiries as to the 
iiss of the Professorship, should ie addressed to ‘tthe PRINCIPAL, 
th att College. © abstain from calling 
¢ Governors Gan they are invited’ to do 
DAY. 1D LEWIS, Treas 
Treasurer's Chambers, 20, York-place, " — 
Edinburgh, July 25, 1892. 





 Seholarshige offered in all Divisions. 

College Year begins September 14, 1892. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation forthe London Teachers 
Diploma begins in January, 

Address ae the Maria ‘Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


ANOVER.—Miss RUHMKORFF offers a cheer- 

ful and comfortable HOME to YOUNG LADIES. French 

(Parisian) and German Conversation. Highest references to English 

rents. Terms, 70 Guineas per annum.—Address Sextrostrasse, 7, 
anover. 


LADY wishes to MEET with FAMILY or 


small party of Ladies who would pay expenses of a visit to Art- 











Cities of Italy in ies = for guidance to same and Hg ae Instruc- 
tion in History of Art.—For econ apply to R. E. A., New Somer- 
ville Club, 231, Oxford-street 





REMOVAL of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





ARIS,—The ATHEN ZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





r 
BELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 

#3, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of 
the Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. a pre- 

ed for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils 
rom India and the Colonies. 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Divinity, the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A., Lecturer at the 
London ollege of Divinity. —English Langu: and Literatu ure, J. N. 
Ue PERE aAr le pas F.R.G.S.—Ancient an oars History, H. E. 
MALDEN, Esq A. F.R.Hist.S.—Science, CAMPB ELL, Esq. 
M.D. M.R.C.P. © cena L. STIEVENARD, ‘on. F.C.P., “ofticier de 
lV’Académie, Université de France, eit Ge London School, and King’s 
College, London; German, ECKE, University of 
is and City of London College. ; i aon Arithmetic, C. W. 
CUNNINGTON A.K.C.— Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from TB, Cast “a Let. Model, in Oil and W: a ee 
ALFRED HARDY, Esq.; Miss ROPE. —Fianoforte, W. nit MAC- 
FARREN, as R.A.M.; WALTER FITION, Es M Solo 
Sing ral Singing, R CUMMIN ‘68. R.A.M. ~tarp F A 
L Lae nals iolin, ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq. —Dancing and 
Ualisthenlcn Mrs. BURCH. 


pon REOPEN SEPTEMBER 26th, 1892. 
For terms, reference, &c., apply to the Princrpats. 





ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The MATRICULATION or ENTRANCRK EXAMINATION for v. 
CITY GUILDS CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition-road, 
SESSION 1892-3, will be held on SEPTEMBER 19 to 22. 

The Courses of Instruction are adapted to the requirements of persons 
who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical or other Manufacturers, and Teachers, and are under the 
prey ats he W. C. Unwin, F.R.8. (Dean), O. Henrici, F R.S., 

F.R.S., and H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. The SESSION 
COMMENCES ‘on SEPT EMBER 28. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and En- 
trance Scholarships on application at the City Guilds Central Institu- 
tion, Exhibition-road, 8. W.; or at the oa Office of the City and Guilds 


of London Institute, Gresham fee oe 
S!: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd, with an Intro- 
ductory Address at 4 p.m. by Dr. LUFF. ae ANNUAL DINNER will 
be held about the middle of October, on the e day as the laying of 
the FOUNDATION STONE of the CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING 
by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. The exact 
date will be duly announced. Mr. H. W. PAGE in the Chair. 

HOSPITAL STAFF AND LECTURERS. 
Consulting Physician—Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8. A. LANE, Mr. H. SPENCER SMITH. 
Consulting Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.R.S. 
Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. HOWARD HAYWARD. 
Physicians—Dr. BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
Physicians to Out-Patieats—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGU IRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE 
Physician-Accoucher—Dr. MONTAGU HANDFIELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER,. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department--Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. SPICER. 
Anesthetist—Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 
Physiology—Dr. WALLER, F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.S. 


g.C. 
WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 





S.; and Mr. LEON, B.Sc. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 105/. and *Five of 527. 10s. will be awarded by Examination on 
September 26th and 27th. 

* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and 
Cambridge. } 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by com- 
petition at the end of each year; and there are, moreover, annually 
Sixteen Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, 
open to Students without expense or charge. ‘There is daily Clinical 
Teaching by the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent Classes are also 
held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors. The School pro- 
vides complete preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees 
of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne-terrace, 
W. Students received at a cnetae « of 60. for a Academic Year. 
Warden, E. W. Roveuton, M.D. an 8. Lond, F.R.C.S. 


THE CL: jeer “ poeta AL WING 


(1.) A NEW OUT- PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

(2.) LYING-IN WARDS.—St Mary’s is the only London General 
Hospital making provision for the reception of Lying-in Women as 
In-Patients. 

(3.) A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter will — be me to their work and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical School. 

(4.) ADDIT ION aa ‘pact AL WARDS. 

(5.) A NURSES 

This will add 00, feds to the Hospital, 
estimated cost of 100,000/. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. Mappes, the 
School Secretary. 

FIELD, Dean. 


LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


making 381 in all, at an 


G. P. 
& =. 
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Usiversity ObLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER ¢ . ngoon £0 Uap Lecture crite! ah. by} ro 8. J. HUTCHIN- 
SON, Dental Surgeon to y College He 

The EX MINATIONS Ss on de ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE EPTEMBE 

Beholavahipe, nexhibitions, pty Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 
e peeprses being resident, as House-Surgeon, House- Physician, Obstetric 
Assistant, &c., are filled up by competition during the year, and these, 
as es all Clerkships and Dresserships, are open to Students of the 
Hospital without extra fee.—Prospectuses, with full information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., may be a 4" et the College, Gower-street, 
, A. ER, F.R.S., Dean 
y M. HURSBU RGH, M. ‘A, Secretary. 


S*: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


a WIN’ TER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
rizes will = Be ET at 3p ~ ae the Right Hon. 
Sart Pp. DC.L 





EN : ec HOLARSHIPS m3 "1501. and 601. re- 

4 pst-year Students, will be offered for competition. 

ixamination will be held on September 28, 29, and 30, and the 

subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, 
or Zoology, at the option of the Candidates 

seoresmteere and Money Prizes of en pe value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hopital ng Loe pe are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Dectares or to Hospital Practice, and a | arrange- 


MUPIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be — at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


vietlibiinemes from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


241, 








ments are made for Students entering in their second 0: 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be sep merit from the ao 
Secretary, Mr. Grorce Renpie. H. MAKINS, Dean 


’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 


‘Terms on application 
1. and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








4 UTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, Poetry, 
A &¢c.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are INVITED to 
FORWARD them for consideration. MSS. read within fourteen days 
of receipt, and, if approved, will be published in the early autumn. 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers of ‘ The Author's Manual,’ 5s. ( Fifth Edition, Revised), 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. have also every convenience and ample 
facilities for the Publication of Magazines. Publishers of the Welcome 
Hour (sixteenth year) and the Christian Rambler. 


TIX.O AUTHORS and SOLICITORS,— 

<P a A. ee Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
Spec! n Cop right aluations, will be happy to undertake the 
Vv ALUATION of PTRERARY PROPE RTY for Probate, ‘Transfer, and 
other purposes. Particulars of Literary Investments and Partnerships to 
bond o oy gceaccerna on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 
i COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ nec Highest references. Consultations 
free. — Paternoster-row, 








TNHE ‘REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
U 


A yo -F F. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 





az Oo a 


COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palwo- 

graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 

by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 


_ @ 2 OG BAY 


PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Holman Hunt, Herbert 


U R &E, 
The AUTOTYPE 

Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, 

Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; 

Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 

Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravyure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 

Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 





BOOKS, &e., 
SELL & RAILTON, 
ough-square, 4, 


rewe 
EWSPAPERS, Mz AGAZIN ES, 
4 PRINTED and pu BLISHED. — KING 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publisher rs, 
court, Fleet-street, E.C. are prepared to ut take the Printing and 
Publishing of firs ass » Bewerepers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&*., inthe best style r Offices 
in Rotary and other Machine ry, the most modern English and Foreign 


iype, and they employ none but first-class workmen Facilities uponthe | 


premises for Editorial Oftices, free. Advertising and Publishin, ae 


ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, on.” 





sare fitted with the latestimprovements | 


Catalogues. 


EBEXtls, oe ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each. 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New | Bond-street, London, Ww. 


U. MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - street, 
Paddington Green London. w. 

CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of Better-Class SECON D-HAND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialities, Well- ipo Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, raldry, Standard First Editions, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Chine Tilustrated Books generally. 

= braries Purchased. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


arene aS on cere terms. 
lication. 
DULAU & co. 37 "so 





O-SQUARE, 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—Genuine CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN SECOND-HAND BOOKS | 
(offered much lower than the usual marked prices) sent post free on | 
application to Wu. Broven & Sons, 8, Broad-street Corner, Birming- 
ham. Libraries, Parcels of Books, good Single Volumes, or rare Ol 
Prints Purchased for cash, and removed free of expense to the vendors. 


4 , 7 r 
{IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ere Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. %. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 
and choicest ‘Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wa.rer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C 


oe O 
MER, published by 
Capt. O.tven, Stokes Bay, Gosport. 











SECON Ds HAND BOOKSELLERS.— 
2D, clean copies of ON and OFF DUTY, and ON BOARD 
1881.—Apply to 

In original covers preferred. 


Allen & Co. in 


( ‘ROMWELLIAN NEWSPAPERS. a" Bargain.— 
/_A fine COLLECTION of SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS- 


PAPERS, entitled The PARLIAMENT SCOUT, The PUBLIC IN- 








ATERNOSTER-ROW. — OFFICES, conven; 
for Book Trade, TO LET. Secend Floor; rent 500. —Apply Hor, 
KEEPER, la, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Sales by Auction 


THURSDAY, August 4 —SALVAGE STOCK, 
Mounts! Mounts! Mounts ! 
To Photographers, Ticket Writers, and others, 


NV R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIO0y, 
at his Great eee 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THUR. 
DAY NEXT, August 4, at ha st 12 o'clock precisely, 
assortment of PHOTOGRAPH C MOUNTS 0 ;, 
Frames—Negative Boxes—Cameras and Lenses—Albumenized 
Filter Paper—Plate Washers—Light Tight Boxes—and various 
raphie Apparatus (some partly damaged by water), from Meso 
Stahy YSON & SWAN, Moseley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
On view the day prior 10 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalorns 
had. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Scientific Instruments and Photographic Apparatus, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIOY 


is 8, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
Ruguat 5, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, several MCR. 
SCOPES. Object Glasses, Objects and Cabinets for same—'Tel 
Opera Glasses—Fishing ‘Tackle—Photographic Apparatus, ¢ 
Cameras and Lenses by first makers, Stands, Printing Frames, Washen 
Chemicals, Presses, &c.—Galvanic and Electrical Accessories—Books- 
Furniture—and Miscellaneous Propert; 
Xs se view the day prior 2 till 5and Morning of Sale, and Catalogus 
ad. 





TUESDAY, August 9, 
Collection of British Lepidoptera and other Natural History 
Specimens, and a fine Collection of Curiosities, §c, 


B J C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
s Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on n TUES 
toh at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION 
LEPIDO e late E. COOPER, Esq. 
other heme, including a small Series of tine bred Specimens of P. 
—choice and rare Exotic Lepidoptera; also a very fine and 
Collection of Curiosities from New Guinea, including Bows and Arrows, 
ears, Daggers, and other Native Weapons—Native Dresses—Huma 
Sbalie’- wee clubs—Ornaments, &c.—Minerals, Fossils, Shells. ai and 
other Natural History Specimens—Cabinets, &c. 
On view the day prior 10 till 5 and Morning of Sale, and Catalogu: 
had. 





The Libraries of the late W. J. BELT, Esq. ; 
WOODWARD, Esq.; of the late Sir "CHAR Pes ‘Rae 
M.P.; of the late M. I, PRESTON, Esq., and others, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at eee House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, ugust 2, and Five Fol 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS ey MANUSCRIPTS, ae 
the LIBRARY of the late W. J. BELT, oat of 102, Soren street ; the 
LIBRARY of R. H. W. eon ARD, as of Bath; the LIBRARY 
of the late Sir CHARLES REED, M.P. ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY 
of the late MARTIN ions Ee ON; .; the LIBRARY of the 
J, ector of Little Oakley, 
noben and other Properties, 
incinding valuable ~a4 | eeseaeaen Books in ail Classes of Literatur, 
County Histories and wheat “at the Fine Arts—First Editions of 
Standard Authors—Collecti hh Letters— Books illustrated 
by G. Cruikshank and others— Publications and Transactions of various 
Literary and eg Societies — Engravings — Drawings — Arundel 
Society's Prints, 
May be viewed che Saturday and Monday preceding. Catalogues may 
be had ; if by post, on receipt of four stamps. 


Law Libraries and Office Furniture of the late DECIMUS 
STURGES, Esq., of 11, Old-sguare, Lincoln’s Inn, and of 
the late W. FORD, Esq., removed from Library Chamber, 
Middle Temple (by order ‘of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, foes -lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, 

August 5, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, including the above 
Libraries, comprising Two Complete Sets of the New Law Reports to 
the Present ‘lime (one set in full calf)—The Jurist Reports to 1863, and 
other Equity and Common Law Cases, also useful Practical Works 
mie s Statutes at Large to 1866, 47 vols. The Furniture consists of 
Bookcase, Seven Library Tables, Office Chairs 











TELLIGENCER, &c., ranging from the years 1643 to 1665, 
interesting Accounts of the Civil Wars—Proclamation of Oliver Crom- 
well—Christmas Day kept as a Fast—Funeral of bradshaw—General 
Monk's Declaration—Richard Cromwell—Death of Oliver Cromwell— 
Oliver Cc romwell Lying in State—Surrender of Hull—The Restoration of 
Charles Exhumation of the Carkasses of Oliver Cromwell and the 
other Regic es—Siege of Hull—Burning of the Works of John Milton, 
viz., ‘The Iconoclastes’ and the ‘ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano ’"— 
Fight between the Train Bands and the Phanatiques—Oliver Cromwell's 
Head stuck on Westminster Hall—Charles II.’s Journey to Bath—The 
Marquis of Montrose—A Perfect Diurnall of Parliament—The Man in 
the Moon discovering a World of Knavery under the Sunne—The 
Restoration—Preparations made by General Monk and the Lord Mayor 
for the Reception of Charles II. on his Arrival in England—Riots at 
Newbury—hiill of Mortality of Plague, &c 

This extremely rare Collection of Early Newspapers was formerly 
purchased by Prof. Ruskin for the sum of75/. They are in exceptionally 
good condition, bound in leather, with a note in the handwriting of 
Prof. Ruskin as follows: ‘lo his dear friend Frederick Gale, with all 
sympathy and good wishes.—John Ruskin, Brantwood, 23rd Oct., 1885.” 
The nominal sum of 15/. 15s. will be accepted for the Collection. — 
Address, by letter only, Mr. Rocnette THomas, Worthgate House, 





yc 
Mahogany Washstands, Turkey Carpet, and Office Requisites. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 

,,0ue Beant S MAGAZINE 

AUGUST. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 22-24 
MY SAINT. By W.H. Pollock. 
EIGHT-LEGGED FRIENDS. By Grant Allen. 
GREEN LION PAVEMENT. By A. F. H. 
The BALLAD of LOVE and DEATH. By E. Nesbit. 
PICANINNY PETER. By Murray Eyre. 
HIS Gk ACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 11-14. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Highbury Park, London. 


—_ Tr pr , : 7 
NCIENT POTTERY.—Leaving Country.—FOR 
SALE, a PRIVATE COLLECTION of genuine, curious, old 
SPANISH POTTERY (about 350 Pieces), including ‘Talavera, Sevilla, 
Hispano- Moorish, &c.—On view for next aged (except Saturdays) 
at 31, Lelsize- -avenue, Hampstead, N. .W., from 2 to 5. 


W ANTED, a TYPE-WRITER—Remington, No. 5 

or 2, Second- hand, but in perfect condition. A week’s trial. 
Seven Guineas cash down.— M. P., 24, Eardley crescent, Earl’s-court, 
8. Ww. 





AL EET- STREET (best part of).— FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET. Light, convenient Offices, suitable for Editorial or 
= At FRED Watson, 60, Queen Victoria-street. 


[UNBRIDGE WELLS. — BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close to 
Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—k. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(CHISLEHU RST (near the Railway Station, and 
/ delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine an 
Dressing Kooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 
143 acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, , 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360/. per annum. No 
ye —Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 

t, Kent; or from Mr. Davi J. Cuarrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln's | 
Inn-fields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 








pus NINTEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1892. 

WHY I VOTED for Mr. GLADSTONE. 

(1) By Sir Thomas H_ Farrer Bart., L.C.C. 

(2) By the Master of University College, Oxford 

(3) By Sir William nog K. We oy L 

(4) By gg a gs . Wall 

(5) By H. G. Hew! 

(6) By the Rev. Russell Wakefield. 

(7) By Professor Minto. 

(8) By the Dean of Winchester. 
LENDING MONEY to AUSTRALIA. B 

G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B. (Governor of 
The ART of DINING. By Colonel rset inl (Wyvern). 
The EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By W. Fraser Rae 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 
A TRIAL by LYNCH LAW. By R. B. Townshend. 
DUNGENESS or DOVER? By Major Willoughby Verner. 
ART STUDENTSHIP of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Dr 
Jean Paul Richter. : 

The FRENCH EMPRESS and the GERMAN WAR. By Archibel 


hie =_— Sir Robert 


The yom SION in MEDICAL CHARITIES. By C. 8. Loch (Secretar’ 
Charity Organization Society). 
MULEY HASSAN. By Charles F. Goss. 
NOTES of a VIRGINIAN JOURNEY. By E. 8. Nadal. 
The VERDICT of ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Oo. Ltd. 
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WE NATIONAL, | REVIEW. BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | QiuUADMAN & HALL’S 


the LOYALISTS of IRELAND. By Alfred Austin. Contents. 


~ GENERAL ELECTIONS :— SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 1-6. NEW BOOKS. 


Bird’s-eye View. By Arthur A. Baumann. > 7 _=_ 
i a REAL RADICAL PROGRAMME. By Charles A. GUR FOREIGN FOOD. 
Whitmore, M.P. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. —+—. 
RIVAROL. By Lady Colin Campbell. ; MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE the CYCLONE. ass 
UNPOPULARITY of the POOR LAW. By the Editor of ‘A Plea for SOMERLED and the SEA-BIRD. By Moira O'Neill. THE 
berty.’ 


Li J 2 . OLD ELECTIONS. By Lord Brabourne. FO 7 
The FIRST ASCENT of MONT BLANC. By Richard Edgeumbe. ‘The INEEFICIENCY of the ARMY: a Reply. By General Sir R N IGHTLY REVIE W - 


yOLTAIRE and ENGLAND. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. P. L. MacDougall, K.C.M. ‘ pee 
BEGINNINGS of the DRAMA in AMERICA. By Richard Davey. IN the WEALD. By “A Son of the Marshes.” AUGUST. 
ALONG HADRIAN'S BRITISH WALL. By F. H. Abell. The POSITION of LANCASHIRE. By John C, Fielden. The QUESTION of PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By the 
The ROWTILLY GIRL. By David S. Meldrum. } The RESULTS of the ELECTIONS :— Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. 
AMONG the BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENCE. Edt corral ; The DRAMA in the DOLDRUMS. By William Archer. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. Ltd. 13, Waterloo-place, | 8 pans ‘ : 
Publishers to the India Office. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. AWAKENED CANDIDATES. By H. D. Traill. 
; Peeeass a is Mr. HENLEY’S POETRY. By Arthur Symons 
Price One Shilling, AUGUST, | ine Salta Crow amet oes z 7 
BE NEW REVIEW ee en os The WOKKING LADY in LONDON. By Miss March- 
Peaks LS. , e eeeesee ea. *y * TIIXHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Phillipps. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE.—No. 39. | sated ticle ‘ 5 
ss : i seas ; Contents for AUGUST. LA DEBACLE. By George Moore. 
he LABOUR PARTY and the NEW PARLIAMENT. : as S . ; 
The TL. By John Burns, M.P. WILLIAM and BISMARCK. CONSCRIPTION. By Ouida. 
11. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. IMAGINATION in DREAMS. By Frederick Greenwood. SHELLEY. By Francis Adar: 
s1R JOSEPH FAYRER on the ORIGIN and DIFFUSION of CHOLERA. The PROBLEM of CRIME in FRANCE. By Madame Blaze de Bury. Pe eee eee aS bh ae 
the LIBERAL UNIONISTS. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre. IN DUTCH WATER-MEADOWS. By TT. Digby Pigott, C.B. Mr ee ee + 9 “0 the WEST of IRELAND. By 
SocIETY in BERLIN. By Professor Geffcken. FICTION and FAITH. By Julia Wedgwood. Nene eee Veer ee 
SUMMER HUNTING. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. INFLUENZA. By Julius Althaus, M.D. The Fane weg OU cor By o + ae i 2 
OLA as an EVOLUTIONIST. By Madame Blaze de Bury. INTEREST and LOYALTY in CANADA. By Erastus Wiman. piece «Ren a Be nna Ba igre Fo 














NA REMINISCENCES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. | The _ COMING REVOLUTION in TACTICS and STRATEGY. By eae . 
Hist PERSONAL the Comte de Lally. | Lieut.-Col. H. Elsdale, R.E. W. T. Marriott, Q.C., M.P. 
"y PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne. A STRAIGHT FLUSH. By the Editor. 


The DRAMA in the ANTIPODES. By the late Hon. Lewis Wingtield. 
AMUTTON BIRD ISLAND. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of | JOHN KNOX. By John Stuart Blackie, LL.D. 
Tasmania. ‘The MORAL of the ELECTIONS. By Sidney Webb. 


FAILURE or SUCCESS in PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy. The GENERAL ELECTION and AFTER, By W. T. Stead. AN ENGLI SH M AN IN 


Site. he George Saintsbury. | Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


AND 

The DRAMA. J By William Archer. | 5 ; rs 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. j and New York : as, Fast 16th. | Now ready, price Fourpence, PARIS . 

street. Paris: rie Galignani. rlin: Asher 0. eipzig : P Ss NS i j 
Brockhaus. Rotterdam : “3 3. Emmere & sen. views: Gerold | T RIE a . gordi Ba ~ AST RONOMY. Notes and Recollections. 

Caleutta: Thacker & Spink. Melbourne ney : E. A. Petherick be pilbgrictgbben emer ts aeicga . 4 : $13 : en es 
re i seal G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. in 
Mew ready, idm. peper covers, 1s HUMAN ORIGINS: 
THE N E W H 0 U S E OF C O M M 0 N S. Evidence from History and Science. 


, T 7 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ITS MEMBERS. 2B SAMURE LAING, P 
3 Author of ‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought. 
Reprinted from the Times, 1892. : i 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo 3s. éd. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. [Second Edition in the press. 


The NEW ANTIGONE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cinerea 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and MASTER HUMPHREY'S; syooTING AND SALMON 


CLOCK. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 97 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Now ready, Part III., 3s. 6d. net, FISHING : 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Containing Articles Hints and Recollections. 


on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 

may be found in their Works, and Short Notices of Deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists, and their Author of ‘ Deer-Stalking.’ 

Chief Contributions to Economic Literature. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Third Part. Cham- o . a P 

berlen—Conciliation, Boards of. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. [This day. 
‘““ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.’—New Volume. ~ 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL.D. M.A., Emeritus | mp axp CONCLUDING VOLUME OF JUNKER'S 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ™ . 
TRAVELS in AFRICA during 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE YEARS 1882-1886. 


For AUGUST, 1892, price Sixpence, contains— 
1, The LATE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. Frontis- _ 5. ENGLISH RACING YACHTS. Dixon Kemp. Illus- By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 
iece, 
: sean Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 


) 2. W.H. SMITH & SON. W.M. Acworth. Illustrated by ae 
A. G. Macgregor, and from Photographs. : wr aa ———— | W. T. Greene. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


3 A ROYAL RECEPTION. (Tobecontinued.) The Author 
of ‘Modemoiselle Ixe.’ Illustrated by T.S. C. Crowther. 7. The LOSS of the ‘“‘ VANITY.” Mary Gaunt. W. H. HUDSON, ©.M.Z.S 


4, The NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY and its ENGINES. 
Wilson Worsdell, Chief Locomotive S intendent. | 8. BISCUIT TOWN. Joseph Hatton. [Illustrations by 
Illustrated. ee ey W. H. Margetson. THE NATURALIST IN 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, LA PLATA. 


No. 394, AUGUST, 1892, price One Shilling, contains— By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z5S., 
. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 17-19. | 5. SOME LEGENDS of the VAUDOIS. By the Rev. Joint-Author of ‘Argentine Ornithology. 
2, CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS: George Edmundson. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Demy 8vo. lbs. 
MY WITCHES’ CALDRON. IV. By Mrs. Ritchie. 6. ‘AULD ROBIN GRAY.’ By J. C. Hadden. [Second Edition now ready. 
3, MARGARET STUART. By H. C. Macdowall. 7. ARMAND’S MISTAKE. By Miss Lynch. 


4, VASSILI. By Sidney Pickering. | 8. The RUINS of BAALBEK. By the Rev. Haskett Smith. NEW NOVELS AT ALL LI BRARIES 


NATURAL SCIENCE: HENRY HARFORD. 


A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. F A N e 

AUGUST, 1892, price One Shilling net, contains— ® 

NOTES and COMMENTS :—The Imperial Institute— | 5. — EXPEDITION. By W. E. Hoyle, The Story of a Young Girl's Life. 
“.L.S. 


Right of Way across the Norfolk Broads—Newspaper | , . 
Science—Laws of Hybridism—Texan Geology—“‘A , By HENRY HARFORD. 

Severe Critic” —British Cretaceous Foraminifera—The | 6. Prof. LLOYD MORGAN on the ‘GRAMMAR of $ vole cams “Ready 
Identification of Trees in Winter—Botanical Nomen- SCIENCE.” By R. J. Ryle, M.A. M.B ‘ . . fteady. 


clat sce ror | 
~~halfhpilecracngtaaegpmany | 7, TECHNICAL EDUCATION in SURREY. By J. Percival, 


|, The PERMANENCE of the GREAT OCEANIC BASINS. A. FCS 

"Hye. A. Ruel Wallace i ora A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
4 The CLIMATE of EUROPE DURING the GLACIAL REVIEWS. sy W. H. MALLOCK 

; OCH. By Clement Reid, F.G.S. F.L.S. NEWS of UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, and SOCIETIES. oo We Sh a é’ 
3. DEATH. By P, Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


4 The GEOLOGY of the CENTRAL HIMALAYA. By | OBITUARY. [Second Edition now ready. 
H. B. Woodward, F.G.S. OBSERVATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE. een 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 


re, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| HURST & BLACKETT’S | FREDERICK WARNE & C0. 
LIST. PUBLICATIONS. PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, NEW NOVELS. NEW NOVEL BY jah = OF ‘A QUERY 
THE NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. ° 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
1. GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maartens, Author of ‘An 
Old Maid’s Love, &c. Chaps. 34-37. 
2. MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 
3. ‘BONJOUR, PIERROT.” By F. E. Weatherley. 
4. WAYFARING in the ROUERGUE. By E. H. Barker. 
5. The SADNESS of SUMMER. By A. T. Muntz. 
6. The BLACK BUTTERFLY. 
7. SKETCHES in WHARFEDALE. 
8. TO A. H. By H. L. Bulwer (Lord Dalling). 
9. MEPHISTO. By Rita, Author of ‘ Dame Durden,’ &c. 
10. A POET PRINCE. By Allan Waters, M.A. 
11. ODE to a MODERN SHIP. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
12, FROM CYPRUS. 


13. AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of ‘ Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime,’ &c. Chaps. 19, 20. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—_————— 
Ready this day, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. 
KEITH’S CRIME.’ 


AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








NOW READY, 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mrs. King is a distinct gain to the ranks of the novelists. 
She is incisive and original, she does not ride a subject to 
death, she can laugh at herself and her characters, and, 
above all, she lets them develope themselves, and never 
attempts to dissect them for the benefit of her readers.” 

Saturday Review. 


NOW READY, 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister 
of Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


“‘A fine work. This tragic tale bears no resemblance to 
any of the novels of the day; it takes the reader among 
people that have nothing in common with the familiar 
tigures of fiction, reveals a kind of spiritual life and experi- 
ence which has a poignant and pitiful interest, strikes veins 
of thought and speculation of no ordinary nature. It sets 
before us two successive scenes of the human comedy in the 
story of a mother and that of her son with remarkable 
force and simplicity, and gives us in the person of Stephen 
Dart a very original creation.”— World, 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
And what Happened There. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently written by 
a Yorkshireman, with absolutely correct characteristics and 
local setting. The author certainly understands his own 
people, and has the art of reproducing them in strong and 
natural situations, true of type, broad and intense, stiff in 
the back, and obdurate of will...... This moorland drama is 
full of interest and illusion...... There is a chapter on 
‘ heredity,’ after the recently set models, which is as ghastly 
and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’ ” i 

Athenann. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.’ 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Madame Leroux,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








The FINGER of SCORN. By Regi- 


NALD E. SALWEY, Author of ‘ Wildwater Terrace.’ 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Beresford, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 2 vols. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is Sell peepee ofambition, 
as well as endowed with some of the best qualities needful for the 
successful writing of fiction. She aims high, and does not fail of attain- 
ment. ’— World. 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 

2 vols. Second Edition. 
“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
representations of society will assuredly find her last novel quite up to 


her usual mark.”— World. 
«Of the tyler is eminently readable, and excellent in tone 


and moral.”—Gk 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 


GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘ Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. 


DE WINTON. 2 vols. 
“««St. Michael’s Eve’ isa wholesome and interesting novel, written 
with good taste in good English.”— World. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the 
Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The book is not merely clever; it is healthy and agreeable.”—Globe. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d, 


The IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


ROBINS. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘Vera,’ 


‘ Blue Roses,’ &. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


Ry M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
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A French Ambassador at the 
Charles II. By J. J. Jusserand. 
Unwin.) 

We can imagine that some readers of the 
latest results of M. Jusserand’s research 
into the picturesque bypaths of English 
history may feel a little tantalized when 
they reach its somewhat abrupt termina- 
tion. The title suggests scenes of political 
intrigue, backstairs closetings with Charles, 
furtive interviews with muffled members of 
the opposition, and plenty of piquant anec- 
dotes after the manner of De Grammont. 
This expectation is naturally strengthened 
when we find that the materials made use 
of are not formal reports, but the ambas- 
sador’s private memoranda to Lionne, the 
secretary of Louis XIV., and to that prince 
himself ; and we almost feel aggrieved 
when we discover that no secrets have at 
length been revealed, that ‘‘the monarch, 
his minions, and his dames” stand much 
as they did before, and that the young 
person may be entrusted with the book un- 
hesitatingly. 

As an introduction, however, to a large 
mass of unpublished matter, and in no way 
an abridgment of that matter, M. Jus- 
serand’s pages form—as, indeed, may bo 
safely predicated of any work from his pen 
—a pleasant and essentially readable, if 
not complete or recondite essay; though 
the interest, at least from the point of view 
of the political student, is not very accen- 
tuated, and though there is no important 
contribution to our knowledge of character 
or manners. The Comte de Cominges, 
indeed—the ambassador in question—was 
not in any way a great person. He was not 
adiplomatist of the same order as his pre- 
decessor D’Estrades, or Pomponne at Stock- 
holm, or Gremonville at Vienna, or Colbert 
inEngland. His judgment was not specially 
acute, nor his observation very keen. Nor 
did the years of his mission, 1661-5, form 
aperiod of much incident. ‘Those great 
events,” he writes to excuse the dulness of 
his reports, 

“by which the face of nations is sometimes 

altered......are not the fruits of peace nor of the 

idleness in which to all appearances this Court 
lies buried......Nothing new is to be seen, and 


Court of 
(Fisher 








scarcely does the sun, that is as old as the world, 
allow its rays to be perceived here.” 


It is sufficient, as indicating the barrenness 


| of Cominges’s embassy in its international 

9 | aspect, to remark that Mignet, in his great 

1 | work on the Spanish succession, has occa- 
53 , Sion only once to mention his name. 


Nevertheless, Cominges had work to do 


55 which in those days was very serious. 
6 | Etiquette had then a more direct relation 
_ to facts than now, and D’Estrades had been 


instructed by Louis 
‘* jealously to preserve the dignity of his Crown 
in the Court whither he was going; because 
any insult he may receive would in reality fall 
on his master, who is bound to resent it to the 
utmost allowing no ambassador to go before 
him, except the Emperor’s, in case he were to 
send one to England. He will allow to his left 
the Spanish ambassador as well as the repre- 
sentatives of the other kings who hold their 
crown direct from God alone. As for those of 
Venice, he will allow them only to go behind.” 
The main object at the time with Louis 
was to assert the superior dignity of the 
Crown of France over that of Spain; and 
the opportunity came when the Swedish 
ambassador made his entrée. Both parties, 
and all London—including, of course, Mr. 
Pepys—understood perfectly that a street 
brawl for precedence was to take place. De 
Watteville, the Spanish ambassador, bor- 
rowed some Scotch or Irish soldiers from 


| Monk; D’Estrades sent to Gravelines for a 


troop of his ownregiment. The brawl came 
off in due course, with the result—hugely 
welcomed by the crowd, “ for we do naturally 
all love the Spanish and hate the French” 
—that ‘it was the fortune of the mounsiers 
to receive the greatest loss, five being trans- 
lated out of this world into another, and 
above thirty wounded, with the loss of one 
Spaniard and very few wounded.” The 
end of it all was the recall of D’Estrades and 
the mission of the Comte de Cominges. 

This absorbing question of etiquette forms 
the subject of long and frequent despatches 
from Louis. Cominges is to ‘inquire 
confidentially from Chevalier Bennet, or 
even from the king, the true reason why the 
Moscow ambassadors did not put on their 
hats,” and to regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly ; to consider carefully whether without 
injury to his master’s dignity he can allow 
them to stand on his right hand, and lastly, 
whether he can grant this privilege to 
all three. Thus kept up to the mark, 
Cominges was not slow to resent any 
apparent slight. On the 9th of November, 
1663, at a Lord Mayor’s dinner, he was the 
subject of an “‘incivilité grossiére et bar- 
bare,” which must be given in his own 
words. All, indeed, went well, every pro- 
priety was strictly observed, until he reached 
the banqueting hall, where he found 
Clarendon, Bennet, and the other guests 
already seated at table :— 

‘*T was surprised at this piece of gross in- 
civility. To avoid, however, giving importance 
to it, I took upon myself to arrange so as to 
either allow these gentlemen to retrieve their 
fault if they had done it out of ignorance or 
oversight, or to escape the effect of their ill- 
will through the boldness and openness of my 
attitude. I therefore walked straight to them 
with the intent of complimenting them upon 
their good appetite ; but they stood so cold and 
dumbfounded that I thought fit to retire, the 
Chancellor and all the persons present having 
not even risen to receive me, except Bennet, 





who spoke some words to which I answered 
with scorn.” 

The case was undoubtedly serious, 
and nothing would serve until the Lord 
Mayor came in full mayoral pomp, with 
twelve carriages and all his insignia, 
to excuse himself as he best might. 
Cominges at length expressed his willing- 
ness to begin de novo, and to show that he 
had forgotten the indignity he had suffered 
by dining with his lordship, ‘ provided the 
same company were present.”” When the 
Lord Mayor rose to go, ‘‘ I accompanied him 
to his coach, making him always go first, 
but I myself keeping on the right hand.” 
It was a little hard upon him to be told by 
Louis after all that the grievance was no 
doubt imaginary, and that he must learn 
to distinguish between intentional and un- 
intentional affronts. 

Utterly ignorant of the language, polity, 

or religious condition of England, the 
ambassador was instructed, while never re- 
laxing his attention on the all-important 
matter, to send information on every topic of 
interest—Parliament, trade, navy, currency, 
sects, wars, and literature. If his reports 
were all as comprehensive as that upon the 
last, Louis could not fail to derive much 
enlightenment. Arts and sciences 
‘‘appear at present to have chosen France as 
their abode ; and if some traces of them are to 
be discovered here, it is only in the memory of 
Bacon, Morus, and Buchanan, and in later 
times of a man called Miltonius, who has ren- 
dered himself more infamous by his noxious 
writings than the very tormentors and assassins 
of their king.” 
He promises Louis, indeed, further informa- 
tion, but seems to have failed in his quest. 
Not that he was a philistine, by any means ; 
he liked to gather men of intellectual mark 
round his table at Exeter House, and among 
them was Thomas Hobbes. But Hobbes’s 
claim to this distinction was, of course, that 
“the ‘bonhomme’ is in love with his 
Majesty’s person ”’ :— 

‘* As his Majesty has often shown an intention 
to do good to this sort of people, I will venture 
to say that he will never have a better occasion 
than this. Mr. Hobbes may truly be called 
Assertor Requm If all this could obtain for 
him some gift, I beg that I might be the means. 
I will know how to make the most of it ; and I 
believe that never will any favour have been 
better placed.” 

The contrast between the queer medley of 
authorities, religions, and interests in Eng- 
land and the flawless unity of his master’s 
despotism excited Cominges’s astonishment 
as nothing else could except the London fogs. 
He gives his first impression in the following 
words :— 

‘Tf Aristotle, who attempted to define even 
the smallest things pertaining to politics, were 
to come again to this world, he could not find 
words to explain the manner of this Govern- 
ment. It has a monarchical appearance, as 
there is a king, but at bottom it is very far 
from being a monarchy Whether this is 
caused by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
or by the carelessness of the king, herein lies 
the difficulty It is true that the disposition 
of the laws of the country has limited in such a 
way the power both of the king and his subjects 
that they scem to be joined by indissoluble 
ties, in such a manner that if one of the two 
parties were wanting, the other would go to 
ruin.” 

The cabals at Court, the influence of 
women in politics as well as love, the power 
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and exercise of free speech in Parliament, 
the repugnance to business of Charles, the 
absence of a Bastille and the almost in- 
violable liberty of the person, the swarm of 
‘false religions,’—all these were to the 
courtier of Louis XIV. so many violations 
of the order of nature. ‘It seems to me 
every moment,” he says, writing of Bristol’s 
attack upon Clarendon, 


‘‘T have been transferred to the antipodes, 
when I see a private gentleman walking the 
streets, sitting as a judge in Parliament, re- 
ceiving the visits of his political friends, and 
leading no less pleasant a life than usual, when 
he has accused of capital crimes the first officer 
of the State, a dignitary on the best terms with 
his master, supported by the Queen-mother, 
and father-in-law to the heir of the crown.” 

There is not much, as we have said, in 
M. Jusserand’s introduction that is new, 
though there is plenty to confirm old im- 
pressions about Charles, the Rochesters, De 
Grammonts, and the beauties of Hampton 
Court. An anecdote of Lady Castlemaine 
well illustrates the strange medley of play 
and passion witnessed by that shameless 
society. As she was crossing St. James’s 
Park one night, followed only by a maid 
and a page, she was suddenly met 


‘*by three noblemen (so at least they seemed 
by their garments) who wore masks, and ad- 
dressed to her the harshest and bitterest re- 
primand that can well be imagined. They even 
went so far as to remind her that the mistress 
of Edward IV. died on a dunghill, scorned and 
abandoned by everybody. You can well imagine 
that the time seemed long to her, for the park 
extends over a longer space than from Regnard’s 
to the Pavilion. As soon as she was in her 
bedroom she fainted. The king......caused all 
the gates to be shut and all the people found in 
the park to be arrested. Seven or eight persons 
who happened thus to be caught were brought 
in, but could not be identified. They have told 
the tale ; it was wished to hush up the affair, 
but I believe the secret will not easily be kept.” 
Well kept, however, it must have been, for 
Pepys did not hear it. 

With this, and one about Monk, we must 
conclude our extracts :— 

‘*An amusing affair happened last week in 
this Court. The Earl of Oxford, one of the 
first noblemen of England, Knight of the 
Garter and an officer of the Horse Guards, 
asked to dinner General Monk, the High Cham- 
berlain of the Kingdom, and some few other 
Councillors of State. They were joined bya 
number of young men of quality. The enter- 
tainment rose to such a pitch that every person 
happened to become a party to quarrels, both 
as offended and offender ; they came to blows 
and tore each other’s hair; two of them drew 
their swords, which luckily had a cooling effect 
on the company. Each then went away accord- 
ing as he pleased. Those who followed the 
General wanted some more drink, and it was 
given them. They continued there till evening, 
and therefore wanted food. Having been 
warmed by their morning and afternoon’s doings, 
each resolved to see his companion a-ground. 
The General, who is obviously endowed with a 
strong head, struck a master stroke ; he pre- 
sented to each a goblet of the deepest. Some 
swallowed the contents, and some not; but all 
peaceably remained where they were till the 
following morning, without speaking to each 
other, though in the same room. Only the 


General went to Parliament as usual, with his 
mind and thoughts nothing impaired. 
was much laughter at this.” 

For the chapter which tells how Cominges 
became merely the third member of a 


There 





special embassy when a serious political 
complication arose ; how that embassy failed 
utterly of its purpose in face of the indolent 
shrewdness of Charles, the formalities of 
Clarendon, and the astuteness of Bennet; 
how the three had their windows broken 
and were stoned in their bedrooms because 
they would not light bonfires at the news 
of a victory over the Dutch ; how they dined 
with the Castlemaine and Charles, and 
drank more than they ought; how they 
groaned over the fogs and survived the 
plague; and how after eight months they 
returned bootless home in midwinter, to 
endure quarantine in a squalid French 
village—tfor all this and much of more 
serious interest we must refer the reader 
directly to M. Jusserand’s book. 








The Description of Penbrokshire. By George 
Owen of Henllys, Lord of Kemes. Edited, 
with Notes and an Appendix, by Henry 
Owen, B.C.L. (Clark.) 

Wir the characteristic generosity of the 
Pembrokeshire Owens, the editor of this 
volume has made it a present to the Society 
of Cymmrodorion, of whose ‘* Record Series ” 
it worthily forms the first issue. To all men 
interested in the history of Wales and of the 
Normans in Wales Mr. Henry Owen is well 
known by his book on ‘ Gerald the Welsh- 
man,’ but we must say a word concerning 
his illustrious ancestor, whose ‘ Description 
of Penbrokshire’ he now edits with such 
pious care. ‘The name of George Owen of 
Henllys,” as the editor informs us in the 
preface, 
‘‘is little known, except to a small class of 
students. You may search for it in vain in the 
dictionaries of the biographies of Eminent 
Welshmen ; and yet he was in many respects 
a remarkable man, who did yeoman’s service to 
his country, and is more worthy to be had in 
remembrance than the crowd of apocryphal 
heroes and painful ministers who encumber 
those publications.” 
We are, we must confess, not altogether 
sorry that George Owen has been kept out 
of lists where many a reverend Jones vies 
with Legion the Giant in obscurity. But, 
not to disturb either of them, we would add 
that George Owen was born at Henllys in the 
year 1552, and that he died there in 1613. 
So he lived in what is known as the Eliza- 
bethan age, when the combined influence of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation gave 
an impetus to letters, and produced a galaxy 
of literary men unknown to former times in 
England. ‘The revival of learning,” the 
editor remarks, 
‘‘had extended in a marked degree to Wales ; 
Welshmen were everywhere coming to the front. 
It was no longer a disgrace to be a Welshman, 
when Welshmen held the throne ; and perhaps 
never, before nor since, could the Principality 
show such a list of men who had made their 
mark,” 
Mr. Owen goes on to name a few of them 
and to give a further account of the Baronia 
de Kemeys, which we should have been glad 
to abstract had our space permitted. As it 
is, we must pass on to Mr. Owen’s account of 
the materials of the work before us, which 
is to the following effect :— 

‘*The ‘ Description of Penbrokshire’ in this 
volume is taken from the author’s autograph in 
the British Museum (Harleian MS. 6250). The 
text of this, as of the works in the appendix, 





a 

has been carefully collated with the original, 
and the reader may, with due allowance for the 
imperfection of all things human, rest content 
that he has before him in each case an exact and 
faithful transcript.” 
Among other things Mr. Owen has invoked 
the aid of the editor of the Cymmrodor, whose 
rigorous ideas of accuracy are well knoywn, 
and occasionally we come across a note 
bearing his initials. Altogether, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the whole is 
one of the best-edited pieces of work which 
have ever come under our notice, and the 
Cymmrodorion are greatly to be congratu- 
lated on being able to begin their “ Record 
Series” with such a treat. We look forward 
with impatience to the issue of the second 
part of George Owen’s work, which we are 
informed is to contain additional notes 
on the ‘ Description of Penbrokshire,’ the 
description of Wales, the description of 
Milford Haven, and the Lords of Kemes, 
not to mention glossaries and indexes. This 
allusion to glossaries reminds us that the 
writings of George Owen must prove of 
interest beyond Wales, especially to the 
makers of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
and those for whom the English of the 
Elizabethan age is an attractive study. 

Of George Owen’s work generally it would 
be hard to give our readers an accurate 
idea without enumerating his chapters, and 
even that would not give them an adequate 
notion of its good points. Underneath a 
certain amount of the mannerism of his 
time, which just suffices to impart to the 
author’s pages a sort of stimulating quaint- 
ness, there lie continuous proofs of his habit 
of observation, which nothing scarcely could 
elude, be it the direction of the coal 
seams of his county or the peculiarities of 
the dialect of the Irishmen who daily 
crowded into it in his time. In regard to 
the former we may explain that such was 
his grasp of geology that it has won for 
him the proud distinction of being, so to 
say, the ‘“ Patriarch of English Geologists.” 
The introduction to Conybeare’s ‘ Outlines 
of Geology,’ edited by Phillips in 1822, is 
instructive in this connexion :— 

‘* Before the close of that [the sixteenth] cen- 
tury an Englishman, George Owen of Pem- 
brokeshire, left behind him a very valuaole 
manuscript work on the topography of his 
native county. In this he has traced with 
much accuracy the direction and extent of the 
strata of coal and the limestone which accom- 
panies them through the whole of South Wales, 
and pointed out the connections of this tract 
with similar districts in Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire. This appears undoubtedly the 
earliest attempt to establish the important and 
fundamental geological fact that the same series 
of rocks succeed each other in a regular order 
throughout extensive tracts of country, and to 
elucidate the geological structure thus indi- 
cated.” 

The account given by George Owen of 
the settlement of Irishmen in Pembroke- 
shire after Tyrone’s rebellion is remarkable. 
He goes on to say that they lived mostly by 
making whiskey, which he calls aguavitie, 
and by travelling about the country selling 
it at a price ranging commonly from 10d. to 
ls. the quart, while excellent stuff could 
be got at 1s. 5d.; but we can quote a por- 
tion only of this interesting and curious 
chapter :— 

‘‘As for the Irishmen they are so powdred 
among the Inhabitaunts of Rowse and Castle- 
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martyn, that in euerye village you shall find | 


the thirde, fourth, or fift housholder an Irish- 
man, and nowe of late they swarme more then 
in tymes past, by reason of these late warres, in 
Ireland ; and if it soe contynue for the tyme to 
come, in shorte tyme they are like to match the 
other inhabitaunts in nomber: these for the 
most parte speake and vse here the Englishe 
tongue, yett in such sorte as that all men maye 
discerne them to be that Countrey people, as 
alsoe by the rudenes of theire maners, for the 
servante will vsuallye thow his maister, and 
thinketh it noe offence, as manye as come out 
of the Countey of Weisford, saye, they vnder- 
stande noe Irishe, neyther doth anye well vnder- 
stande his Englishe, they are soe increased that 
there are, some whole parishes inhabited by 
the Irishe, haveinge not one Englishe or welshe, 
put the parson of the parishe.” 

Here we are inclined to think that Owen 
was a little unfair to the Irish, because 
he did not sufficiently understand their lan- 
guage to make due allowance for it. For 
' in Irish you cannot to this day do otherwise 
than “thou” anybody you address, the 
Almighty included. The Gaels of Scotland 
and the Isle of Man have imitated English 
in their use of the second personal pronoun 
of the plural for that of the singular; but 
the English-speaking Irishmen whom Owen 
speaks of had evidently translated the Irish 
pronoun into English so literally as to incur 
the charge of rudeness; he partly makes 
up for it, however, by admitting that they 
meant no offence. 

George Owen in dealing with the bound- 
aries of Pembrokeshire has much valuable 
information to impart concerning the name 
and extent of Dyved, or the land of the 
Demetee of Ptolemy and other ancient 
authors ; for Pembrokeshire is a part of that 
ancient Demetia. The notes supply more 
details, and we should be very glad to see 
the whole embodied in a good map of 
Dyved. Nothing is more wanted for the 
study of Welsh history than good maps of 
the old divisions of the country, such as 
Dyved, Powys, and Gwynedd. George 
Qwen’s map of ‘‘ Penbrok Comitatus olim 
Pars Demetarum,”’ prefixed to the work, is 
therefore exceedingly welcome, and as to 
the name Demetia and its history we cannot 
help quoting the following passage :— 

“The name of Pembrokshere began first 
aboute the tyme when Earle Strongbowe sub- 
dued the Countrey and builded the Towne and 
Castle of Pembrok and thereof called all the 
Countrey thereabout, and seethence the name 
of Pembrok hath soe worne out the Ancient name 
Demetia in the same Countrey, that fewe or 
none of the Countrey themselues never knewe 
that ever theire Countrey was called by that 
name, one onlye place as yett retaineth a 
memoriall thereof that is the Church and 
parishe of Llandisillio, which for difference be- 
tweene that and other parishes of that name 

lsondrye partes of Wales is comonlye called 
ofthe Inhabitantes adioyneinge Llandissillio in 
Dyvett : whereof arose a merrye Iest &c. onlye 
howe it is a name founde in Ancient writters, as 
thenames Albion and Brittaigne is of England.” 

This is the only place in this well-cdited 
volume where the reader looks in vain for 
dnote to help him, for he naturally wishes 
to know all about the ‘‘ merrye jest.” How- 
tver, he need only have the name turned 
into its Welsh form, taking care as to the 
uutial mutations, and he gets Llan Dysilio 
mi Nyfed. This not only gives the full 
designation of the church, but also sounds 
t Welsh as if it meant “the Church of 





St. Tysilio a-drinking.” We recognize in 

it one of the late Henry Richard’s jokes 

against the Welsh Church, but we cannot 

vouch for the fact of its having been un- 

kindly used to point a moral at a meeting 

in favour of Disestablishment. To return 

to Pembrokeshire, we can only express our 

sincere wish that George Owen’s scholarly 

descendant may find time and leisure to edit | 
the rest of the worthy Demetian’s works. 








| 
DT? Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal. Edited | 
by Paul Meyer. Vol. I. (Société de | 

) Histoire de France.) 

Hisrorican students were pleasantly startled | 
some ten years ago by the news that M. 
Paul Meyer, the eminent French scholar, 
had discovered and identified a medieval 
poem, till then absolutely unknown, dealing 
with the life of William the great Earl 
Marshal, Regent of England in the early 
days of Henry III. M. Meyer published, 
as primeurs, at the time some copious extracts 
from the poem in omania and in the 
Bulletin de la Société de UV’ Histoire de France ; 
but these were only sufficient to whet our 
appetite for more. We are now given the 
text of the first half of the poem—some ten 
thousand lines—which a second volume will 
complete. A third will be devoted to intro- 
duction, notes, and other apparatus, which 
all those acquainted with M. Meyer’s work, 
and especially with his admirable notice on 
this poem in Romania, will await with eager 
expectation. 

Allowing for the enthusiasm natural to 
its discoverer, a poem so long and, in the 
main, so authentic was a find of quite 
exceptional importance. M. Meyer went so 
far as to assert that 
“‘lorsqu’il sera connu, on jugera sans doute 
que la littérature francaise du moyen Age ne 
possede pas jusqu’a Froissart une seule ceuvre, 
soit en vers soit en prose, qui combine au méme 
degré l’intérét historique et la valeur littéraire. 
Je n’excepte ni Villehardouin ni Joinville.” 
This is strong language; but we hope it 
may be justified when the poem is before 
us in its entirety. Written in good French 
of its time, and in a small French hand of 
‘‘about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,” the poem was composed, M. Meyer 
holds, shortly before 1225, that is to say, 
not long after the death of the great earl 
(1219), by desire of whose son and successor 
the task was undertaken. The authorship 
of the poem is a matter more difficult to 
determine. If the editor adheres to the 
belief that he expressed in Romania, it must, 
from its perfection of form, be assigned to 
a professional frouwvére, and not to a cer- 
tain ‘‘ Johan d’Erlée,” who is named at its 
close as specially concerned in its produc- 
tion. But to him, in any case, ‘une grande 
part doit étre attribuée dans la composition 
de louvre.’ M. Meyer, consequently, 
devoted some research to ascertaining his 
identity. First named in the poem as a 
squire of the Marshal in 1189, he thence- 
forth occurs frequently, rising in import- 
ance with his master. Alluding to our 
public records, M. Meyer states ‘“‘que ce 
personnage n’apparait pas, 4 ma connais- 
sance, dans ces documents avant le régne de 
Jean.’ We have met with him, however, 
in the records so early as 1189, when he had 





recently succeeded his father William. M. 


Meyer connects John with Berkshire alone, 
and may, therefore, be glad to know that 
he was the son of William de Erleigh, of 
Somerton Erleigh and Petherton, co. Somer- 
set, who made his return as a tenant-in- 
chief in 1166. Collinson’s account of the 
family appears to be untrustworthy. There 


is also a record of 1219 to which we would 


call M. Meyer’s attention, because he does 
not mention it in his notice, although it 
brings John de Erleigh into direct relation 
with William Marshal and other personages 
in the poem. This is an entry on the fine 
rolls for that year :— 

‘* Willelmus Crassus primogenitus finem fecit 
cum domino rege...pro habendo in uxorem filiam 
et heredem Thome de Lond’ et isti subscripti 
plegii sunt de hoc fine. 

‘*Comes W. Marescallus L mare...... 

‘* Johannes de Erlegh’ x mare.” 

Now we read in the poem (ll. 4713-16): 

Mais sire Will. le cras, 

Cist ne fait a ublier pas, 

Kar proz e metanz fu adés, 

Mais qu'auquetes esteit engrés, 
Again, we have in ll. 4621-2 :— 

E Robert de Londres i fa : 

N’i out gaires meillor escu— 
an allusion to the above Thomas of London’s 
predecessor in Berks. 

We think it would be well worth while for 
the editor to bear in mind John’s Somerset- 
shire connexion, because Philip de Columbers 
and one of the Brets—both of them Somer- 
setshire barons—are mentioned in the poem. 
A Henry Norreys, also (possibly the one in 
the poem), is found in Devonshire at the 
close of Richard’s reign. The names men- 
tioned in the work are not many, and would, 
we think, repay careful identification. 

We are told, and rightly so, that the 
actual author possessed personal knowledge 
of some of his events and personages and 
independent sources of information. He 
was also evidently scrupulous and desirous 
of ascertaining the truth. All this adds 
greatly to the value of his work. It is in- 
geniously suggested by M. Meyer that he 
may have been a herald, and his constant 
reference to tourneys rather favours this 
view. His trustworthiness is far greater 
for the period he had himself known than 
for that which preceded it. We may com- 
pare, for instance, the two portions selected 
for publication in Romania, one from the 
commencement, the other from the middle 
of the poem. The latter has been made 
great use of by Miss Norgate for the closing 
days of Henry II. and the accession of 
Richard I., while the former, which deals 
with Stephen’s reign, is clearly derived from 
tradition, and is even more inaccurate than 
M. Meyer admits. We meet in the poem 
with names familiar to us elsewhere. Thus 
“the knights of Préaux,” whose arrival at 
the siege of Acre is mentioned in the ‘ Itine- 
rarium,’ are here described in some detail 
(ll. 4662-74). 

It is, of course, impossible to form an 
opinion of the poem’s value as a whole until 
it is published in its entirety. But of its 
literary interest we can already judge. The 
stirring scene of John the Marshal hurling 
defiance at his foes from amidst the flames 
of Wherwell, the pathetic picture of his son 
dying for grief at his brother’s loss,— 

C’ert ma joie, cert mis conforz, 
C’ert toz li deliz aue j'avoie ! 
Ja mais juie ne sera moic,— 
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are varied by the joyous tourney :— 
dames e damiseles 

Si acesmées e si beles 

Qu’en beauté n’i out que reprendre, 
or the pretty sketch of King Stephen at a 
“leaguer,” as the Cavaliers would have 
phrased it :— 

En sun pavillon sist un jor 

Qui esteit d’erbes e de flors 

Junchiez de diverses colors. 
Excellent also is the bonne histoire of the 
Marshal and his friend meeting the runaway 
monk and his ‘“‘ damisele,” who proposed to 
support themselves by lending money on 
« usury ” = 

Dist li Mareschals: ‘‘ A usure ! 

Par le gleive Dieu! ge n'ai cure. 

Ce n’ert ja fait, ja Deu ne place! 

Pernez les diniers, Eiistace !” 

We have said enough to illustrate the 
value of this unique discovery, and are 
confident that when the publication by 
M. Meyer is complete it will add, if possible, 
to his already high reputation. 








The Discovery of America: with some Account 
of Ancient America and the Spanish Con- 
quest. By John Fiske. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Mr. Joun Fiske has written many books, 
some of which have deserved and re- 
ceived criticism not wholly favourable, 
and the last work from his pen which we 
reviewed seemed to us far more patriotic 
than philosophical. In his present book 
he is at his best. He often philosophizes, 
and he does so effectively; he subjects 


historical theories to a rigid scrutiny, and 


his remarks are as acute as his con- 
clusions are acceptable ; and he exhibits an 
unselfish appreciation of his forerunners. 
This is exemplified by his remarks con- 
cerning Dr. Robertson, who is usually sup- 
posed to be antiquated because so much 
has been discovered since he wrote, and un- 
worthy of serious attention because he wrote 
sowell. It is refreshing, then, to read the 
following comments: ‘The remark was 
made long ago by Dr. Robertson, that 
if Columbus had never lived, and the 
chain of causes and effects at work inde- 
pendently of him had remained unchanged, 
the discovery of America would not long 
have been postponed.”’ This isa fair infer- 
ence from the evidence before Robertson, but 
it is the first time in our day that he has 
received all the credit which is his due. In 
a foot-note to the third chapter in the first 
volume Mr. Fiske writes: ‘‘I have never 
occasion to consult Dr. Robertson without 
being impressed anew with his scientific 
habit of thought and the solidity of his 
scholarship.” 

Mr. Fiske praises Columbus as heartily 
as any of his most enthusiastic admirers, 
while feeling confident that he played a 
subsidiary part in discovering America. Nor 
is Mr. Fiske slow in doing justice to the 
Norsemen, whom he holds to have landed 
on what is now American soil without there- 
by acquiring a claim to be the discoverers 
of the New World. Indeed, the special ser- 
vice of Mr. Fiske consists in rendering it 
clear by what slow degrees and by the un- 
conscious help of how many persons the 
existence of a new world was brought to the 
knowledge of those who inhabited the old. 





‘*The discovery of America may be regarded 
in one sense asa unique event, but it must like- 
wise be regarded asa long and multifarious pro- 
cess. The unique event was the crossing of the 
Sea of Darkness in 1492. It established a true 
and permanent contact between the eastern and 
western halves of our planet, and brought 
together the two streams of human life that had 
flowed in separate channels ever since the 
Glacial period. No ingenuity of argument can 
take from Columbus the glory of an achievement 
which has, and can have, no parallel in the 
whole career of mankind. It was a thing that 
could be done but once. On the other hand, 
when we regard the discovery as a long and 
multifarious process, it is only by a decision 
more or less arbitrary that we can say when it 
began or when it ended. It emerged from a 
complex group of facts and theories, and was 
accomplished through a multitude of enterprises 
in all quarters of the globe.” 


The steps in the process are followed by 
Mr. Fiske with a critical care which is 
beyond praise. He takes nothing for 
granted, and he subjects the most plausible 
statements to the test of an examination 
which is the outcome of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Yet, while giving 
him due credit for his resolve to ascer- 
tain and set forth facts, we cannot help 
regretting that his work, as a history, 
should have been marred by an excess of 
discussion. If many of the points had been 
settled Mr. Fiske could have penned a still 
better narrative, yet his work is so well done 
that a minor drawback can be pardoned. 

The principal part of the title conveys an 
imperfect notion of the scope of the work, 
which contains quite as valuable material 
concerning prehistoric America and _ its 
inhabitants as concerning the Europeans 
who first settled there. As the product of 
study during thirty years this work contains 
the results of its author’s examination of 
what others had written before him as well 
as of original authorities. He gives 
within a moderate compass a better sketch 
of early America than is to be found else- 
where, and he explodes, as we hope for ever, 
the delusions about any high form of civiliza- 
tion having prevailed there before the 
advent of Europeans. Mr. Morgan’s ad- 
mirable work on ‘ Ancient Society’ ought 
to have convinced every reader that the 
fine phrases applied to Montezuma and 
others were misleading, and that the 
Emperor Montezuma at Mexico lived ina 
style quite as uncivilized as the Emperor 
Powhatan did near James Town. When Mr. 
Cushing recently discovered buried towns in 
Arizona the newspapers wrote about them 
as the remains of a “splendid prehistoric 
civilization,” and this was done, as Mr. 
Fiske notes, ‘“‘in entire unconsciousness of 
the contradiction that the people who con- 
structed these works had only stone tools.” 
The ruins at Palenque have been regarded 
as existing from fabulous antiquity, and it 
is inferred that those who built them have 
long since disappeared from the earth. Yet 
the reasons assigned by Mr. Fiske for the 
buildings of which they are the remains 
having existed when the Spaniards con- 
quered Yucatan appear to be conclusive. 

While Mr. Fiske is ready to avail himself 
of his forerunners, he does not accept their 
decisions till after careful examination. He 
rightly says that the Spanish statements of 
facts ought to be sifted before being ac- 
cepted, but that they should not be rejected 





a 
without good reason. When we read jy 
Spanish histories that the Indian armig 
sometimes numbered 200,000, then, as My 
Fiske justly remarks, ‘ pertinent questiog; 
arise as to the commissariat, and we ay 
led to reflect that there is nothing aboy 
which old soldiers spin such unconscionab) 
yarns as about the size of the armies the 
have thrashed.” Following Mr. Morgan, 
he insists upon the distinction betwee 
savagery and barbarism, and he points oy 
that the invention of pottery was the step 
from the one to the other. As Mr. Morgy 
suggests :— 

‘*The earlier methods of boiling food wer 
either putting it into holes in the ground ling 
with skins, and then using heated stones, or 
else putting it into baskets coated with clay to 
be supported overa fire. The clay served the 
double purpose of preventing liquids from 
escaping and protecting the basket against the 
flame. It was probably observed that the clay 
was hardened by the fire, and thus in course of 
time it was found that the clay would answer 
the purpose without the basket. Whoever first 
made this ingenious discovery led the way from 
savagery to barbarism.” 

Yet there are stages of development in 
barbarism, and this must be borne in mind 
when the original inhabitants of America 
are considered in their relation to othe 
people. As Mr. Fiske puts it :— 

‘‘The middle period of barbarism was one of 

the most important periods in the career of 
the human race, and full of fascination to the 
student, as the unfading interest in ancient 
Mexico and the huge mass of literature devoted 
to it show. It spanned the interval between 
such society as that of Hiawatha and such as 
that of the Odyssey. One more such interval 
(and, I suspect, a briefer one, because the use 
of iron and the development of inheritable 
wealth would accelerate progress) led to the age 
that could write the Odyssey, one of the most 
beautiful productions of the human mind.” 
He proceeds to state that Montezuma must 
have been as near to Agamemnon as to 
Powhatan; that a Moqui Pueblo stands 
near the lower end, while Troy stood near 
the upper end of the middle period oi 
barbarism; and that the ancient city of 
Mexico, as regards social development, stood 
somewhere between the two. With regard 
to the city itself, 
‘suffice it to say that, upon a reasonable 
estimate of the testimony of the first Spanish 
visitors, pleasure gardens, menageries and 
aviaries, fountains and baths, tessellated marble 
floors, finely wrought pottery, feather-work, 
brilliant mats and tapestries, silver goblets, 
dainty spices burning in golden censers, varieties 
of highly seasoned dishes, dramatic perform- 
ances, jugglers and acrobats, ballad singers and 
dancing girls—such things were to be seen i 
this city of snake-worshipping cannibals. It 
simulated civilization as a tree-fern simulates 4 
tree.” 

The first chapter in the second volume, 
headed ‘‘Mundus Novus,” is one of the 
most elaborate, and is one of the most 
useful. In it Mr. Fiske proves beyond 
all dispute how slowly the successive dis- 
coveries of land across the Atlantic served 
to establish in the minds of men that there 
was a continent between Europe and India. 
The popular belief, even now, is that when 
Leif Ericsson set foot on what is now North 
America in the year 1000, and when Colum- 
bus and John Cabot made their histor 
voyages nearly five centuries later, ea¢ 
of them knew that he made a new 
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the truth being that two centuries had still 
to elapse before the relation of the American 
continent to Europe and Asia was made 
clear, and men could speak with understand- 
ing about the New World which is now 
regarded as one of the most noteworthy 
arts of the globe. Nothing can be clearer 
or more instructive than Mr. Fiske’s ex- 
osition of what was accomplished, and his 
narrative of the successive steps in the 


rocess. P : 
Many passages in Mr. Fiske’s work are 


| episodes of great value, and among them the 


deeds of the Vikings and the Turks deserve 
special mention. Qur space does not permit 
us to quote examples of both, though both 
have equal interest, so we give the follow- 
ing extract concerning the former, which 
is a good specimen of Mr. Fiske’s narrative 
style :— 

“These bold Jarls and their Viking followers, 
to whom, as to the ancient Greeks, the sea was 
not a barrier, but a highway, had no mind to 
stay at home and submit to unwonted thraldom. 
So they manned their dragon-prowed keels, 
invoked the blessing of Wodan, god of storms, 
upon their enterprise, and sailed away. Some 
went to reinforce their kinsmen, who were 
making it so hot for Alfred in England and for 
Charles the Bald in Gaul; some had already 
visited Ireland and were establishing them- 
selves at Dublin and Limerick; others now 
followed and found homes for themselves in the 
Hebrides and all over Scotland north of glorious 
Loch Linnhe and the Moray Firth ; some made 
their way through the blue Mediterranean to 
‘Mieklegard,’ the great City of the Byzantine 
Emperor, and in his service wielded their stout 
axes against Magyar and Saracen ; some found 
their amphibious natures better satisfied upon 
the islands of the Atlantic ridge, the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, and Faroes, and especially noble 
Iceland. There an aristocratic republic soon 
grew up, owning slight and indefinite allegiance 
to the Kings of Norway. The settlement of 
Iceland was such a wholesale colonization of 
communities of picked men as had not been 
seen since ancient Greek times, and was not to 
be seen again until Winthrop sailed into Massa- 
chusetts Bay.” 


The comments of Mr. Fiske are usually 
shrewd and they are often pointed; the 
following, relative to the objections made 
by sailors to the mariner’s compass when it 
was anovelty, and looked upon with aversion 
as due to magic, being an excellent ex- 
ample :— 

“Ts it not a curious instance of human per- 
versity that while customary usage from time 
immemorial has characterized as ‘acts of God’ 
such horrible events as famines, pestilences and 
earthquakes, on the other hand, when some 
purely beneficent invention has appeared, such 
as the mariner’s compass or the printing press, 
it has commonly been credited to the Devil?” 


There is point as well as truth in the follow- 
ing reflection : ‘‘ Devices for appropriating 
the fruits of other people’s labour have in 
all countries been multifarious, from toma- 
hawks to tariffs.” 


A few phrases may be altered with ad- 
vantage to the style in a subsequent 
edition of this work. ‘Quite commonly,” 
‘quite pretty,”’ “quite forcibly,” “helped 
support,” ‘beastly Turk,” are not elegant ; 
hor would the following passage have passed 
muster with Robertson: ‘The arithmetic 
of Las Casas is, however, no worse than 
that of all the Spanish historians of that 








age. With every one of them the nine digits 


seem to have gone on a glorious spree.” 








On the Border with Crook. By John G. 
Bourke, Captain Third Cavalry, U.S.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

THE idea commonly prevailing of military 
life in the Far West is an existence made 
up of boredom, drinking, and gambling, 
occasionally broken by almost fruitless 
scouting, and more rarely by regular opera- 
tions against the Indians. This general im- 
pression is, like most general impressions, 
largely untrue. Of course, to men who pine 
after the excitement and luxury oflarge cities, 
who see no charm in the freedom of a wild 
life, who have no taste for sport, no appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature, no fancy 
for natural history, years spent in a frontier 
fort represent years of exile. On the other 
hand, each of these isolated posts has its 
little local society, iis civilizing elements 
in the shape of the officers’ wives and 
daughters, and it is full of attraction to the 
artist, to the collector of beasts, birds, and 
insects, or the admirer of beautiful scenery, 
while, though serious expeditions are com- 
paratively rare, becoming rarer every year, 
the necessity of being in constant readiness 
prevents stagnation. As to drinking and 
gambling, the author remarks :— 

‘‘There is scarcely any of either at the pre- 
sent day in the regular army. Many things 
have combined to bring about such a desirable 
change, the principal, in my opinion, being the 
railroads which have penetrated and transformed 
the great American continent, placing comforts 
and luxuries within reach of officers and men, 
and absorbing more of their pay as well as bring- 
ing them within touch of civilization and its 
attendant restraints.” 

The author, whose experience was chiefly 
in Arizona, gives a sketch of the state of 
affairs and the adventures of himself and 
his comrade before the arrival of General 
Crook, beginning with the year 1870. There 
is no lack of exciting incidents in the book; 
but the unexciting periods are lightly 
touched on. 

To the philanthropist the most interesting 
part of the narrative consists of the acccusa- 
tions which the author brings against the 
United States Government for their treat- 
ment of the Indians, passages relating to 
which we shall touch on or extract as we go. 
Soon after his arrival in Arizona Capt. 
Bourke had a tragical illustration of the 
formidable character of the chronic foe of 
the whites, the Apaches :— 

‘* A Mexican, who was doing some work for 
the Government, came up to confer with the 
commanding ofticer as to details. He left the 
adjutant’s oftice before mid-day, and had not 
gone one thousand yards—less, indeed, than 
rifle-sshot—from the door, when an Apache, 
lurking in ambush behind a clump of palmilla, 
pierced him through and through with a lance, 
and left him dead, weltering in his own blood. 
To attempt pursuit was worse than useless, and 
all we could do was to bury the victim. It was 
this peculiarity of the Apaches that made them 
such a terror to all who came in contact 
with them, and had compelled the King of 
Spain to maintain a force of four thousand 
dragoons to keep in check a tribe of naked 
savages, who scorned to wear any protection 
against the bullets of the Castilians, who would 
not fight when pursued, but scattered like their 
own crested mountain quail, and then hovered 
on the flanks of the whites, and were far more 





formidable when dispersed than when they were 
moving in compact bodies...... The Apache was in 
no sense a coward. He knew his business and 
played his cards to suit himself. He never lost 
a shot, and never lost a warrior when a brisk run 
across the nearest ridge would save his life and 
exhaust the heavily clad soldier who endeavoured 
to catch him. Apaches in groups of two and 
three, and even individual Apaches, were wont 
to steal in close to the military posts and 
ranches, and hide behind some sheltering rock, 
or upon the summit of some conveniently 
situated hill, and there remain for days, scan- 
ning the movements of the Americans below, 
and wait for a chance to stampede a herd, or 
kill a herder or two, or ‘jump’ a waggon train. 
They knew how to disguise themselves so 
thoroughly that one might almost step upon a 
warrior thus occupied before he could detect 
his presence.” 

In dealing with the Apaches the United 

States Government adopted a policy which 
the author strongly condemns. He relates 
how, when returning from a raid, 
‘¢we came upon the cornfields of a band of 
Apaches, and destroyed them, eating as many 
of the roasting ears as we could Such were 
the military instructions of twenty and twenty- 
five years ago. As soldiers we had to obey, even 
if we could feel that these orders must have 
been issued under a misconception of the Indian 
character. The more the savage is attached to 
the soil by the ties of a remunerative husbandry, 
the more is he weaned from the evil impulses 
which idleness engenders.” 

General Crook was one of the most humane 
and successful of the officers brought into 
direct contact with the Apaches, and had 
he not been interfered with, says the author, 
by politicians at Washington, acting at the 
instigation of corrupt agents and interested 
speculators, he would have saved much ex- 
pense, more misery, and hundreds of lives. 
After the campaign of the winter of 1872-73 
he settled the then submissive savages on a 
reservation, and set them to work digging 
an irrigating canal, planting gardens, and 
making preparations for sowing corn and 
barley. The prospects of the Apaches looked 
especially bright, and there was hope that 
they might soon be self-sustaining ; but it 
was not to be :— 

‘*A ‘ring’ of Federal officials, contractors, and 
others was formed in Tucson, which exerted 
great influence in the national capital, and suc- 
ceeded in securing the issue of peremptory 
orders that the Apaches should leave at once 
for the mouth of the sickly San Carlos, there 
to be herded with the other tribes. It was an 
outrageous proceeding, one for which I should 
still blush had I not long since gotten over 
blushing for anything that the United States 
Government did in Indian matters. The 
Apaches had been very happy at the Verde, 
and seemed perfectly satisfied with their new 
surroundings.” 

Further on the author remarks :— 

‘‘Why is it that the Apache, living as he 

does ona reservation offering all proper facilities 
for the purpose, is not raising his own meat, is 
one of the conundrums which cannot be answered 
by any one of common sense. The influences 
against it are too strong ; once let the Indian 
be made self-supporting, and what will become 
of the gentle contractor ?” 
These contractors in some cases openly 
robbed the Indians, supplying them with 
sacks supposed to contain 100 1b. of flour, 
but in reality only containing 80 lb. 

There is much marching, starving, and 
broiling or freezing, in campaigns against 
the Indians ; but every now and then, when 
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the Apaches were brought to bay or largely | of this theory (though it is directly opposed 


outnumbered their opponents, the fighting 
wasextremely desperate. Of these encounters 
the author gives lively descriptions, 
especially of one in which a large body of 
Apaches, surprised in a shallow cave, were 
almost exterminated after a most gallant 
resistance. The story is, however, too 
long to admit of quotation. 








Early Greek Philosophy. 

M.A. (Black.) 

Tue appearance of an English history of 
early Greek philosophy is, it may be hoped, 
a healthy sign of a new interest in old sub- 
jects, and is to be welcomed on that ground 
if on no others. It is to be feared that till 
lately there have been but few students in 
this country who cared to put much work 
into a subject of considerable obscurity, 
which, though not in itself very profitable, 
is yet of great interest to those who desire 
to study philosophy in its historical develop- 
ment. Mr. Burnet’s book is not, of course, 
intended to take the place for the student 
of such indispensable works as Ritter and 
Preller’s history, and others of the ‘“‘ Quellen- 
buch” class, on which it is, toa great extent, 
based, but it is much more than a mere 
supplement tothem. He attacksold problems 
with a most stimulating freshness and 
vigour; and if the originality of his views 
makes it difficult for those who may have 
formed independent opinions to agree with 
him in every case, he at least generally 
succeeds in showing that there is evidence 
to go to the jury. 

Mr. Burnet as a rule avoids the not un- 
common error of attributing to a philosopher 
notions which he would have found unmean- 
ing because they belong to a later stage in 
the development of thought. A good instance 
of this is his treatment of Anaximander’s 
primary substance, which has sometimes 
been very oddly interpreted. Here, how- 
ever, his contention that it was not defined 
as intermediate between the elements seems 
to be opposed at least to Aristotle’s view of 
the Ionians, and to the probability that it 
was intended to differ specifically, but not 
generically, from the primary substance of 
Thales. ‘The elements,” it is argued, 
‘were never heard of before Empedocles ” ; 
but at any rate Heraclitus speaks of earth, 
air, fire, and water in conjunction, and it is 
surely unlikely that he did so first. If ap 
does not mean air strictly in Heraclitus, that 
does not affect the question: nor is it more 
important that they are not elements. 

The chapters on Heraclitus and Parme- 
nides are perhaps the most interesting in 
the book. In the former there is a vigorous 
attack on the attribution to Heraclitus of 
the doctrine of a universal conflagration. In 
that on Parmenides there is a second instance 
of the author’s just appreciation of the stage 
of development with which he is dealing, in 
his refusal to read idealism into the Eleatic 
monism; but not content with saying that 
the existent is material, he argues that it is 
matter, the non-existent being empty space. 
The most striking thing in the chapter, 
however, is the discussion of the second part 
of Parmenides’s poem, which he holds to be 
not a working hypothesis of the unreal, but 
a statement of the rival Pythagorean doc- 
trine for purposes of criticism. 


By John Burnet, 





In support ' 


to the testimony of Aristotle) it may be 
pointed out that the dialectical method in- 
volved is precisely that propounded by the 
Platonic Parmenides; but, on the other hand, 
in the same dialogue the criticism of the 
opposite view is expressly attributed to Zeno 
as a BonGeva to the positive argument of his 
master. The theory adopted as to Par- 
menides’s position is briefly that so far from 
being the ‘father of idealism,” he was, in 
fact, employed in completely working out 
monistic materialism in opposition to the 
dualism of the Pythagoreans, and there- 
fore really prepared the way for the further 
development of materialist philosophy in 
atomism. It is obviously impossible here to 
consider such a question as it deserves to be 
considered. 

Of the subsequent part of the book, which 
stops short of Democritus and of the Sophists, 
it is unnecessary to speak in great detail, 
though there is a large quantity of interest- 
ing matter in it. It may be noticed that in 
the chapter on Anaxagoras Mr. Burnet, 
following M. Tannery and disregarding 
Lucretius, understands the “everything in 
everything” to refer to the opposite quali- 
ties, hot and cold, and so forth, not to 
the ‘“‘homoeeomerous”’ seeds of things. He 
entertains also a much higher opinion of 
Melissus than has been usually held. 

Mr. Burnet does not disregard the effect 
of outside history on philosophical develop- 
ment, and he is as careful to form his own 
opinion on biographical details as on the 
systems of the philosophers with whom he 
deals. The introduction treats more par- 
ticularly of the historical conditions of the 
beginnings of philosophy. The most notable 
things in it are his championship of the 
theory of schools of philosophy as opposed 
to successions of philosophers, and _ his criti- 
cism of the alleged influence of ‘Oriental ” 
ideas. In the latter connexion he says of 
the Egyptians that Plato ‘‘ implies that they 
had no gift for philosophy at all’”’; referring 
to Rep. 4385 E, which implies nothing of the 
kind, unless it also implies that the Athenians 
had no courage at all. The remark is the 
more unhappy because the argument is 
quite strong enough without it. This sug- 
gests a rather irritating habit, as an example 
of which may be given the observation at 
p- 181 that Xenophanes was not “ at all the 
sort of man whom we should expect to find 
gathering disciples round him and establish- 
ing aschool.” Mr. Burnet really cannot be in 
a position to form any very definite opinion 
as to what sort of man Xenophanes was. A 
few lines further down we read, ‘‘ This has 
undoubtedly the air of a trustworthy tradi- 
tion, and the shrine erected by Parmenides 
may well have been extant later to bear 
witness to it.’ There may be an “air” 
which distinguishes trustworthy tradition 
for the heaven-born historian, but the mere 
man who goes by evidence wants something 
more—especially as the shrine may equally 
well not have been extant later. 

These small defects are worth pointing 
out, not on account of their intrinsic import- 
ance, but in the hope that Mr. Burnet may 
have occasion one day to correct them in a 
second edition; and with this in view we 
may be allowed also to suggest that in the 
geometry on pp. 19, 20, he has inverted a 
ratio, and put his figures wrong thereby; 


| 








that on p. 311 his arithmetical statement of 
the gnomon formula needs revision (alge. 
braically he appears to mean nothing more 
than (n+1)’=n*+2n+1); and that a very 
much fuller index would be very much more 
useful. When all is said the fact remains tha 
the book is a valuable and interesting addi. 

tion to the literature of Greek philosophy, 



















NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Naulahka: a Story of West and East 
By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Ba. 
lestier. (Heinemann. ) 

A Daughter of Mystery. By Jessie Krikorian, 
2 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Talking Image of Urur. By Franz Hart. 
mann, M.D. (Gay & Bird.) 

Novelle Ridanciane, oneste e lete. Per Antonio 
Morosi. (Florence, Le Monnier.) 


Mr. Kiriine does not, if he will excuse 
the expression, show to such advantage in 
double as in single harness. We prefer to 
see him prancing and curvetting alone, 
rather than unequally yoked with another 
steed, however meritorious, of inferior parts 
and less attractive action. No doubt he 
secured in his friend Mr. Balestier, whose 
untimely death cut short a career of con- 
siderable promise, a clever and painstaking 
associate. The mistake lay in his employing 
a partner at all, for the work of our brilliant 
young Anglo-Indian story-teller is impressed 
with such individuality that it can only be 
weakened by collaboration. Mr. Balestier's | 
main contribution to the joint venture (as | 
must be obvious to any one who has read 
his published stories, especially the Zola- 
esque railway idyl ‘Reffey’) is Topaz, the 
mushroom Colorado townlet, its journalism 
and company promoting, its internecine 
competition with Rustler for the favours of 
the ‘Three C’s,” the frank vulgarity of its 
inhabitants, and their hideous outrages 
upon the English language. For the plot, 
with its manifold crudities and its extra- 
vagant demands upon the credulity of the 
reader, both writers are, we imagine, 
responsible; but the hero and heroine, in 
spite of their Western origin, are unmis- 
takably Mr. Kipling’s. Their interminable 
conversations, indeed, are writ in the 
choicest ‘‘ Amurrican,” and remind one now 
and then of Mr. Howells at his dreariest: | 
yet we have seen Kate Sheriff and Nicholas 
Tarvin before in ‘The Light that Failed’ 
and ‘The Man who would be King.’ The 
background upon which the long love-con- 
troversy is fought out—the city of Rhatore 
in the province of Gokral Setarun, Raj- 
putana—is also laid in by the same master- 
hand. There is noone but Mr. Kipling who 
ean make his readers taste and smell, as 
well as see and hear, the East; and in this 
book (if we except the description of Tarvin’s 
adventures in the deserted city of Gunnaur, 
which is perhaps less clear-cut than 
usual) he has surely surpassed _ himself. 
The innermost penetralia of the Maharajah’s 
palace, the encampment of the wedding 
guests outside the city walls, the temple 
of the god Iswara, the watch-tower of the 
Dungar Talao—he knows them all, and with 
that strange power of selection which puts 
in what is essential and leaves out what 1s 
not, he forces his readers to realize them as 
well. The Maharajah with his alternations of 
feverish energy and apathetic indolence, the 
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gipsy-queen Sitabhai, the little Maharaj 
Kunwar, to 
woman from the desert, the fatuous Dhunpat 
Rai, and a host of other native types, are 
admirably drawn and differentiated. In 
his faculty for getting inside the Eastern 
mind and showing its queer workings Mr. 
Kipling stands alone. 
finer in this odd, improbable story than the 
chapter in which Kate Sheriff learns from 
the talk of the two Oriental women—the 
neglected queen- mother and the Rajput 
widow—the reason why she has failed in 
her noble task of healing and helping her 
Indian sisters. It is written with the 
greatest restraint, and though one feels 
that the author is on delicate ground, he 
never offends (we apologize for ignoring 
Mr. Balestier in this connexion) against the 
canons of good taste. 
ciently indicated by the remarkable poem 
which introduces it in Mr. Kipling’s well- 
known manner :— 
Our sister sayeth such and such, 

And we must bow to her behests ; 
Our sister toileth overmuch, 

Our little maid that hath no breasts. 
A field untilled, a web unwove, 

A bud withheld from sun or bee, 
An alien in the courts of Love, 

And priestess of his shrine is she. 
We love her, but we laugh the while, 

We laugh, but sobs are mixed with laughter; 
Our sister hath no time to smile, 

She knows not what must follow after. 
Wind of the South, arise and blow, 

From beds of spice thy locks shake free ; 
Breathe on her heart that she may know, 

Breathe on her eyes that she may see. 
Alas! we vex her with our mirth, 

And maze her with most tender scorn, 
Whe stands beside the gates of Birth, 

Herself a child—a child unborn ! 


In the language of these children of the | 


East there is a mingled simplicity and 
dignity which goes back to the beginnings 
of civilization. We hear on the lips of Mr. 
Kipling’s swarthy men and women the 
Homeric accent. It is from them, we must 
suppose, that he has derived the picturesque 
imagery and the directness of expression 
which are so characteristic of his own style. 
Take, for example, the passage where he de- 
scribes the entrance of the drunken Maha- 
rajah into the courtyard :— 

‘“‘His eyes were red with opium, and he 

walked as a bear walks when he is overtaken by 
the dawn in a poppy-field, where he has gorged 
his fill through the ivight watches.” 
Or when he is depicting the break-up of 
poor Kate’s hospital, owing to what Dhun- 
pat Rai calls ‘‘ commotion of popular bigotry 
within ”:— 

“The hospital was in the hands of a hurry- 


ing crowd, who were strapping up bedding and | 
| in lieu of kicking against the pricks. 


cooking-pots, lamps and linen, calling to one 
another up and down the staircases in subdued 
voices, and bringing the sick from the upper 
wards as ants bring eqgs out of a broken hill, six 
or eight to each man—some holding bunches of 
marigold flowers in their hands, and pausing to 
mutter prayers at each step, others peering fear- 
fully into the dispensary, and yet others draw- 
ing water from the well and pouring it out 
around the beds.” 

It is for this kind of thing that ‘The Nau- 
lahka’ will be read, not for the cheap 
American slang introduced in and out of 
Season, which we are asked to believe to 
ve been comprehensible to an Indian 


say nothing of the Rajput | 


There is nothing | 


The subject is suffi- | 


| French novels. 


| potentate sodden with opium and to any 

of his followers who happened to hear 
| it. And this brings us back to the point 
from which we started. Why, since he 
can do so well without assistance, should 
Mr. Kipling hamper himself with a partner 
at all? We like him best alone, and we 
are sure that will be the general verdict of 
| the reading public. 

Mrs. Krikorian tells a story of witchcraft, 
with all the old-fashioned details of ordeal 
by water, love philtres, overlooking, willing 
to sleep and to crime, and so forth. Ona 
basis of the supernatural and the impossible 
the tale is put together with many startling 
and romantic incidents. There is much that 
is ingenious in the author’s account of the 
, good and evil tendencies of Cleopatra Gunn, 
| who firmly believes herself to be a limb of 
Satan, in spite of all the efforts of her friends 
, to humanize her. The reader who will accept 
| the witchcraft to begin with, and commit 
| himself beforehand to Mrs. Krikorian’s 
| guidance in the matter of motive and inci- 

dent, may be well entertained by what a 
matter-of-fact person would possibly consider 
a tissue of extravagant fancy. 

Dr. Hartmann’s story is written with the 
purpose of showing ‘‘to what absurdities 
a merely intellectual research after spiritual 
truths will lead.” It is dedicated to Madame 
Blavatsky and Col. Olcott, and is to some 
extent a satire upon living personages, who 
are consequently marked out in the nature 
of things to be his best and most faithful 
critics. Dr. Hartmann seems to have been 
badly used in the periodical which first 
printed his romance; it omitted his last 
chapter, in which he considers that his 
‘gist culminates.” At any rate, here is a 
chance for such as have read the greater 
part of the story to sit down and modify 
their first impressions. There is no lack of 
cleverness in ‘ The Talking Image of Urur.’ 

Signor Morosi’s ‘ Novelle Ridanciane’ are 

_ a series of light-hearted sketches of Tuscan 
provincial and city life, touched with an 
easy, graceful hand added to a keen power 
of observation of national character and 
peculiarities. Written in exquisite Tuscan, 
this elegant little volume of stories should 
serve as an introduction to the inner 
mysteries of Italian home life to those 
travellers in the fair land who are willing 
to look upon its modern inhabitants in 
other light than that of keepers of a 
huge museum which the foreigner loves to 
traverse. The intellectual emptiness of 
Italian private life is well reflected in these 
pages—its superficiality, its restricting 
poverty; also its natural buoyancy and 
gaiety of spirit, its unconscious philosophic 
acceptation of the world as it finds it, seek- 
ing to make the best of things as they are 
If 
Signor Morosi, whose maiden book we are 
reviewing, continues to work in his present 





' manner, we may hope in time to hail in him 


the national novelist—one who takes his 
inspiration from home and does not turn 
out weak or overcharged imitations of 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited 
by J. J. Howard. Vol. IV. (Mitchell & 





| the subjects of which it treats. The illustra- 
tions are as excellent as ever, but the text is 
of little general interest, though students of 
heraldry and genealogy will doubtless appreciate 
it. Old grants of arms, crests, &c., often throw 
light on the history of armorial science, besides 
containing at times curious information. We 
observe a grant, in 1722, by the well-known 
Anstis as Garter, and Sir John Vanbrugh as 
Clarenceux, in which Dr. Mandeville, who 
could not prove his descent from the historic 
family of that name, was assigned, as a coat, 
arty per saltire or and gules, over all a car- 
buncle sable. The old Mandeville coat was 
Quarterly or and gules (there is a doubt 
about the carbuncle), so that this is a good 
instance of a practice we always regret, namely, 
the assigning to a grantee who cannot prove his 
descent arms closely resembling those to which 
admittedly he is not entitled. Weare glad to 
see that Dr. Howard continues to provide his 
subscribers with an elaborate index in which 
the Christian names are not omitted. 

Guide to Heraldry and Genealogy. By G. 
Gatfield. (Mitchell & Hughes. )—This is a book 
which :¢ is impossible to review. It is simply a 
catalogue of books and MSS. relating to genea- 
logy and heraldry, which extends over 634 
double-column pages, but has not a word of 
preface or of introduction. As a piece of indus- 
trious compilation it is simply marvellous. It 
is difticult to understand how any one man can 
have obtained so astonishing a knowledge of the 
sources of information on his subject. We have 
looked for, and duly found, several out-of-the- 
way publications on family history, and have 
detected no omission save apparently a little 
book on the Peel family by the late James 
Phillippe (a work of no value) and a pamphlet 
on a branch of the MacCarthys, published, we 
think, some three years ago. Other omissions 
there doubtless are, but we fancy they are very 
few. About a hundred pages are devoted to 





























Hughes.)—This periodical retains its place as 
the handsomest that has ever been devoted to 


foreign countries ; and the literature of cere- 
monials, processions, tournaments, and such-like 
adjuncts of the subject is not neglected. Mr. 
Gatfield may be thanked for this most useful 
work, which should certainly be secured by all 
public libraries of importance. 








PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Primer of Phonetics. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—Al1- 
though the study of phonetics numbers more 
disciples in England than Dr. Sweet seems to 
think, he stands so indisputably above all other 
phonetists in this country that it would be 
almost presumptuous to comment on the great 
learning and accurate observation which have 
been lavished upon this book. Still, as Dr. 
Sweet has definitely stated the object of 
his work, we are bound to ask ourselves 
how far his intentions have been fulfilled. 
‘‘This book is intended to supply the double 
want of a new edition of my ‘ Handbook of 
Phonetics,’ and of a concise introduction to 
phonetics, with especial reference to English.” 
Such are the words with which Dr. Sweet begins 
his preface. We should rather have called it 
an attempt to construct a practical phonetic 
alphabet with examples of its application to Eng- 
lish, &c. For this purpose Dr. Sweet takes 
Bell’s system as the groundwork, and hence 
forms a number of more or less conventionalized 
symbols, to which are added diacritics quant. 
suff. Six pages are devoted to ‘‘ Introduction,” 
which combines hints to beginners with a justi- 
fication of the spelling reformers ; then follow 
34 pages of ‘‘ Analysis,” in which the symbols 
are assigned to their respective sounds, and 
thirteen sets of diacritics given by which they 
may be modified. The next 30 pages are taken 
up with ‘ Synthesis,” in which the elaborate 
and difficult subject of glides is treated, and 
seven fresh sets of diacritics are introduced. 
Then 40 pages give the special sound-systems 
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of English, French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, with illustrative passages; and the 
book ends with a table of symbols. On com- 
paring this volume with the ‘Handbook of 
Phonetics,’ a great improvement must be re- 
cognized ; the notation which was there em- 
ployed was unsatisfactory, and many serious, if 
not very obvious mistakes were admitted. Most 
of the latter have disappeared, and the new 
notation avoids many disadvantages of the old. 
At the same time much has been sacrificed for 
the diminution in space which is not balanced 
by more elementary treatment. As an intro- 
duction to phonetics we fear the book can 
scarcely be pronounced a success. The science 
is no doubt a difficult one, but that is the more 
reason for treating it clearly and progressively. 
This volume, even more than the ‘ Handbook,’ 
will puzzle beginners by the confusion of ele- 
mentary and advanced learning. Distinctions 
which are both clear and important for a 
specialist are not always either clear or im- 
ortant for a learner; while the distinction 
tween ‘‘inner” and ‘‘ outer” rounding on 
p. 15, which even Prof. Sievers (‘ Phonetik,’ 
p. 75) confessed too technical for him, might 
surely be omitted from a primer. Again, on 
p. 36 we have a combination to represent a 
single sound, made up of two symbols, a pair of 
brackets and three diacritics, and this is spoken 
of as merely tentative until our ‘analysis 
becomes more minute”! The effect of this 
elaboration is that many important distinc- 
tions have to be ignored—for example, that 
between sonant and consonant, nasals and 
liquids, &c., which is of much practical import- 
ance. Thus, in the German specimen on 
p. 101, dannen is written by four symbols which 
may be transliterated by dann. Now dannen 
is undoubtedly a word of two syllables, and 
therefcre the two sounds which are here repre- 
sented by the same symbol differ in the very 
important respect that one can be the bearer of 
the syllabic accent, while the othercannot. As 
Dr. Sweet rightly regards phonetics as the in- 
dispensable foundation for all study of language, 
it would have been better to put in the fore- 
ground those distinctions which have been of 
the greatest moment in the history of languages. 
Dr. Sweet’s attempt to restore the true or ap- 
proximate pronunciation of Latin and Greek 
will be found both interesting and suggestive. 


Le Jarqon jobelin de Maistre Francois Villon. 
Par Pierre d’Alheim. (Paris, Savine.)—The 
jargon or ‘‘jobelin” used by Villon in some of 
his ballads remains still partly unintelligible, 
but there is no denying that, thanks to the 
efforts of various scholars, amongst them 
MM. Vitu, Schone, and Schwob, some pro- 
gress has been made of late. years towards its 
full comprehension. The recent edition of 
Villon by M. Aug. Longnon (Paris, Lemerre, 
1892) contains a glossary which embodies 
the safest results hitherto arrived at, leaving 
oer aged untranslated words for which no pro- 

able explanation has yet been given. M. 
Pierre d’Alheim’s short essay adds little that 
can be relied upon to our knowledge of an 
obscure and conventional slang. But on one 
point of importance the writer hazards a start- 
ling assertion. M. d’Alheim says that the five 
ballads in jargon printed from a Stockholm 
manuscript by M. Vitu in his ‘Jargon du 
XV. Siecle’ (Paris, 1883) are a recent forgery. 
Here are his very words :— 

“Elles sont l’ceuvre d’un mauvais plaisant, qui, 
entre les années 1874 et 1880, c’est 4 dire 4 une 
époque ot trois personnes au plus se préoccupaient 
de l’explication du jargon, s’est livré 4 un travail 
minutieux, rebutant, hérissé de difticultés et dégoa- 
tant d’ennui, dans l’espoir de voir un jour quelque 
savant se prendre au piége. Son ceuvre achevée, 
le plaisant s’en fut 4 Stockholm amorcer le manu- 
scrit Fauchet et attendit avec patience que cela 
mordit.” 

Starting from this entirely gratuitous assump- 
tion, our critic goes on ridiculing both M. Vitu, 
who edited the ballads as genuine, and the 





French Academy, which awarded one of their 
prizes to the editor. Now nobody is to be ridi- 
culed except M. P. d’Alheim himself. That 
these ballads are really Villon’s may certainly 
be doubted, and M. Longnon in his recent edi- 
tion admits only one of them; but that they 
were composed in the fifteenth century cannot be 
disputed, for the very obvious reason that the 
manuscript itself is entirely written by a hand 
of the second half of that century. Not only 
has M. d’Alheim not taken the trouble to ex- 
amine this codex, but he seems to be ignorant 
that it was fully described as early as 1847 by 
Prof. Stephens in his catalogue of the English 
and French manuscripts of the Royal Library at 
Stockholm, where the very ballads which are 
supposed to have been forged between 1874 and 
1880 are mentioned at pp. 164and 165. It would 
be ungenerous to say more. 

Kleine Schriften von Heinrich Ludolf Ahrens. 
—Erster Band. Zur Sprachwissenschaft. Besorgt 
von Carl Haeberlin. Mit einem Vorwort von 
O. Crusius. (Hanover, Hahn.)—The biblio- 
graphy prefixed to this volume is, in our 
opinion, the most striking, and even import- 
ant, part of it. It presents a picture of a 
scholar such as in these latter years seems 
to be passing out of fashion—a man who is at 
once a specialist of high rank and a many-sided 
student of ancient life in every aspect. H. L. 
Ahrens died in September, 1891, at the age of 
seventy-two years, of which more than fifty 
had been devoted to the advancement of learn- 
ing. The list begins with a dissertation, dated 
1829, on the political and literary state of 
Athens from the time of the Achzean League till 
the age of the Antonines. Amid much philo- 
logical work, in 1837 we find him publishing a 
school hymn-book. In 1838 came the import- 
ant programme on the conjugation of verbs in 
pe in the Homeric dialect. In 1839 appeared 
the first part of the great work of his life, ‘De 
Greece Linguze Dialectis,’ dealing with Molic 
dialects. The second part followed in 1843, 
and contained the Doric dialect. Further than 
this the work was not carried ; but even in this 
unfinished state it sufficed to lay the founda- 
tions for the scientific study of a subject which 
had till then been in a state of almost com- 
plete chaos. Numerous other works of less 
importance followed, almost exclusively philo- 
logical, till in 1862 we find him turning his 
attention to mythology, which occupied him for 
three or four years. In 1870-5 he published 
several essays on points connected with the 
ancient and medieval history of Germany. In 
1876 he made some valuable advances in the 
interpretation of the inscriptions of Cyprus and 
Olympia, and these, with the publication of a 
long etymological essay on the Greek and Latin 
names for the hand, kept him employed till 
within a year of the end of his laborious life. 
All this time he was an active and successful 
schoolmaster. Crusius speaks of him in the 
preface as an incomparable teacher ; and this 
phase of his work too is represented in the 
bibliographical catalogue by several school 
addresses, generally of a patriotic nature. Of all 
these books and articles, numbering just one 
hundred, the present volume contains only those 
which deal with what the Germans call Sprach- 
wissenschaft ; those concerned with textual 
criticism, the history of literature, mythology, 
and antiquities are promised for the second, if 
the reception accorded to the first should be 
such as to warrant the continuation of the 
work. We cannot but suspect that this will 
depend mainly upon the personal position which 
the memory of Ahrens may hold in Germany. 
As a memorial of a man who, if he did not 
stand in the first rank of scholars, yet held a 
very high position in the second, the republi- 
cation of articles such as these may be justified ; 
but it would be idle to pretend that they have 
such enduring value as to render their preserva- 
tion essential. To us their interest is almost 
entirely historical ; they are an episode in the 





brief but brilliant campaign which led to the 
foundation of philology on a scientific basis, and 
almost exactly cover the period between Grimm 
and Bopp on the one hand and Brugmann’s 
‘Grundriss’ on the other. It is only as a relic 
of the past that one can admire such a paper ag 
the review of Theodor Benfey’s once important 
‘ Wurzellexikon,’ or the speculations on the ety. 
mology of #pépa, ws, &e. What is in itself 
really valuable in this minor work has long been 
recognized, and taken its place in the common 
store of learning. This is mostly to be found 
in the Homeric essays : the paper on the legiti- 
mate hiatus in the hexameter lies at the founda. 
tion of all Homeric metrology. Ahrens was not 
a man who was unrecognized during his lifetime, 
nor, again, was he one of those men of genius, 
like Bentley or Hermann, whose style and 
method have value for all time, even when their 
results have become either antiquated or else 
common property. He was an able man who 
did good work for learning, and whose example 
was never more needed than at the present day 
to remind us all that many-sidedness is not of 
necessity a hindrance to the advancement of 
scholarship. It is on these grounds, and not 
on their abiding value, that the republication 
of his shorter essays is to be justified. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Ars Moriendi/ that is to saye the Craft for to 
deye for the Helthe of Mannes Sowle. (Quaritch.) 
—Ordine della solennissima Processione fatta 
dal sommo Pontifice nell’ alma Citta di Roma 
per la felicissima Noua della Destruttione della 
Setta Vqenotana. (Same _ publisher.) -— Mr, 
Nicholson is to be congratulated on the first 
issues of his ‘‘ Bodleian Facsimile Series.” 
He has chosen two tracts of great historical 
interest, the first (and probably the second) of 
which is one of the wrica of the Bodleian 
Library. He has further published them ata 
reasonable price, and not overweighted them 
with introduction or annotations. The first 
tract, as was originally pointed out by the late 
Henry Bradshaw, is partly printed with a 
Caxton, partly with a Wynken de Worde type. 
Hence it is either among the last works of 
Caxton or the earliest of his successor; in 
either case it is of great typographical interest. 
It belongs to a class of popular ‘ Ars Moriendi,’ 
of which we have several examples—short tracts 
to be used by a friend at the death-bed, and 
not long treatises intended either to be studied 
in health with a view to encouraging a philo- 
sophical frame of mind at the hour of death, or 
to give directions to priests and others as to the 
manner in which various types of sinners should 
be dealt with in their last moments. The 
latter class of works were invariably in Latin, 
the former not infrequently in the vernacular. 
As a type of the more erudite works we have the 
‘Nobilissimus Liber de Arte Moriendi,’ pub- 
lished by Zainer in 1870—a perfect specimen of 
printing, but hardly to be read with much 
spiritual profit at the present day. As types of 
the more warm-hearted little devotional works 
we may mention Gerson’s ‘ Ars Moriendi’ and 
Geiler von Kaiserberg’s free translation of it: 
‘ Wie man sich halten sol bei einem sterbenden 
menschen.’ These books were sold for a few 
pence, and were not meditations on the death 
of either just man or sinner, but simple manuals 
for those assisting the dying. To these Caxton’s 
‘Craft for to Deye’ is related in so far as it 
serves a similar purpose, but it is a quite in- 
dependent work. At present the Latin original 
—for the existence of this can hardly be doub' 
—has not been unearthed, but a search through 
the devotional books of the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century ought to lead to some dis- 
covery as to its ancestry. The prayer of Gerson 
on p. Av should be easy to identify, while 
the “‘synguler prayer” and the degrees of 
humility, obedience, patience, &c., which con- 
clude the tract, do not seem to have any par- 
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ticular relation to the ‘‘craft of dying,” but 
rather suggest that the whole will be found to 
bea translation of a small portion of a much 
larger devotional work.—The second of Mr. 
Nicholson’s reprints is of primary historical im- 
portance as throwing a very lurid light on the 
indecent rejoicings with which the Roman Court 
received the news of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
fjomew’s Eve. However vicious the Huguenots 
may have been in the eyes of the orthodox, a 
solemn procession and thanksgiving toGod for the 
most happy news of their complete destruction 
were hardly consonant with the best traditions 
of Catholic Christianity, and this tract is very 
remarkable reading in the light of recent vin- 
dications of the conduct of the hierarchy in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Missale ad usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis. 
Nunc primum typis mandatum_ curante 
Johanne Wickham Legg. Fasciculus I. (Henry 
Bradshaw Society.) — The great mass book 
written in the middle of the fourteenth century 
for Nicholas Litlington, Abbot of Westminster, 
and by him given to his church, where it still 
remains, is probably the finest old English ser- 
vice book now in existence, which may not by 
itself be a sufficient reason for printing its text. 
But it is further a monument of national in- 
terest. It contains much that is peculiar to 
the church of Westminster, and peculiar to it 
because, of all English churches, that of West- 
minster is most closely connected with the great 
events of English history. For more than eight 
centuries our kings have been crowned at 
Westminster, and the bodies of most of them 
were there buried, and there is every reason to 
believe that this very book was used on most, 
if not all, of such occasions from the burial 
of Edward III. to the coronation of Eliza- 
beth. We think the Council of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society did well to accept the offer of 
their industrious and learned honorary secretary 
to edit the volume for them, and we only regret 
that an accident—we believe an unexpected diffi- 
culty in procuring type proper tu render the 
musical notation—has caused the first issue to 
stop short of the most interesting part of the 
book. We have now only the Calendar and 
the ‘‘ Temporale,” which offers some excuse to 
the grumblers who say that this mass book is 
only a variety of that of Salisbury, of little 
liturgical interest, and hardly worth printing. 
But even taking it asno more than a mass book, 
this is not true. The books used inthe Middle 
Ages were alike in most things everywhere in 
Western Europe, and the local variations which 
make a use—for that word belongs to the text, 
and not to the ceremonial to which it is now 
often misapplied—are but a small part of the 
whole. They occur chiefly in the changing parts 
of the service, the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, and the like, and it is interesting to 
trace the influence of one church on another by 
the ranges over which particular varieties may 
be found. This Westminster use does, indeed, 
generally agree with that of Sarum, but 
with differences which are neither very 
few nor uncurious. For instance, in the 
first service of all, that for the first Sunday in 
Advent, the Gospel differs from both Sarum 
and York, and agrees with Hereford and Rouen ; 
for the Circumcision there is an epistle which 
we do not know in any other use, though no 
doubt it is to be found somewhere ; and the 
carefully erased mass of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, a reading of which has been obtained by 
) chemical means, contains a sequence which 
has not hitherto been known. These and 
other such things show that there was a real 
Yestminster use. Besides the text Dr. Legg 
gives a short but useful descriptive preface, and 
by the gift of two members of the Council there 
are seven photographic copies of parts of the 
1 These are chosen to show pictures which 
illustrate the ceremonial, and they do it in a 
Most interesting way. But the prints are 
scarcely flattering to the illuminator. The loss 





of colour is fatal to the decorative quality of the 
work, and it brings out rather painfully defects 
in the drawing which scarcely show in the 
original. The editor’s careful work has been 
well seconded by the printer; the general 
appearance of the book is excellent, and the 
Henry Bradshaw Society may be congratulated 
on having made a good beginning. 


Die historischen Handschriften der kiniglichen 
Offentlichen Bibliothek zu Stuttgart. Beschrieben 
von Oberstudienrat Dr. W. von Heyd, Oberbib- 
liothekar.—Erster Band. Die Handschriften in 
Folio. Zweiter Band. Die Handschriften in 
Quarto und Oktavo. (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer.) 
—This is an excellently printed catalogue of the 
historical manuscripts of the Stuttgart Library 
in two royal octavo volumes. The library itself 
is not one of the most important in Germany, 
being of somewhat late creation. It is still, 
however, strong in material for Wiirtembergian 
history, especially that of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and contains in addition 
several well-known historical manuscripts of 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century. The 
catalogue appears to have been prepared with 
very great care, an account being given wherever 
possible of the history of the manuscripts, of 
the occasions on which they have been used in 
the preparation of historical works, and of the 
various editions of them, if they have been 
printed. The work is accompanied by a his- 
tory of the chief sources of the present col- 
lection, and by what is of special value, an 
excellent and copious index. As_ might 
naturally be expected, the manuscripts touching 
British interests are not very many or of much 
importance. Possibly there might be something 
worth examining in the journals of the various 
princes or nobles of Wiirtemberg who under- 
took journeys to England, among other lands, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
catalogue will find its recognized place in all 
historical libraries laying claim to any degree of 
completeness. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old 
and New Testaments. By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Prof. Abbott has published 
six essays and some critical notes, all of which 
have already appeared in various periodicals. 
Three of them are suitable for the general 
reader. The first two of these exhibit in a 
manner which the simplest can understand the 
indubitable truth that the Massoretic text of the 
Old Testament contains many and various errors, 
and ‘‘ that there were earlier scribes who were 
less skilful and less careful of the integrity of 
the text than the Massoretes.” The third 
popular essay impeaches the evidence which 
has been adduced to prove the reality of the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn, and endeavours to 
show that the testimony in regard to its occur- 
rence is far inferior to that which exists for the 
reality of the Resurrection. Of the other three 
essays one answers the question, ‘‘ Has zocetv 
in the New Testament a sacrificial meaning ?” 
It is an admirable piece of investigation, 
thorough and conclusive. A second on New 
Testament lexicography is to a large extent a 
review of Hatch’s ‘Essays in Biblical Greek.’ 
The main effort of Dr. Abbott is to prove that 
Dr. Hatch made a serious mistake in supposing 
that the influence of the Septuagint on the 
Greek of the New Testament writers was para- 
mount, and he has proved his point. The third 
scholarly essay discusses the extent to which 
Greek was the language of Galilee in the time 
of Christ, in opposition to the arguments of 
Dr. Neubauer in the first volume of the ‘ Studia 
Biblica.’ It contains nothing that is not found 
in Dr. Roberts’s work ‘Greek the Language of 
Christ and His Apostles,’ except the numerous 
illustrations which are derived from the 
present distribution of the Irish language in 
Treland. The essay is not satisfactory. 





Thus, in trying to diminish the weight of 
evidence that goes to prove that St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was written in Aramaic, Dr. Abbott 
says, ‘‘ Now it is pretty much the same with 
those writers who say that St. Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew. They had not seen the Hebrew 
book.” Can Dr. Abbott affirm this of Papias, 
the most important witness ? and why did he not 
discuss the evidence of that early writer more 
fully? Besides, has he not read the investiga- 
tions of Prof. Marshall? The critical notes 
contain some excellent suggestions. The book 
is the product of a thoughtful, cultured, and 
judicious mind, and deserves perusal. It is to 
be regretted that the popular and learned 
articles were not separated. The author might 
have improved his book by striking out some 
useless repetitions. 


Les Prophétes d’Israél, by James Darmesteter 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy), is a collection of essays, 
articles, and pamphlets published since 1881. 
In an ably written preface the author explains 
how these various chapters have all for their 
object prophctisme, and how they are applic- 
able to our modern time, more especially in 
France. The first essay forms an appreciative 
article on M. Renan’s ‘History of Israel’ 
as well as on the history of the religion of 
Yahveh, which, to judge from the names of 
Joshua, which means ‘‘ Jehovah helps,” and 
Jotham, which means ‘‘ Jehovah is perfect,” was 
introduced, according to M. Darmesteter, very 
early. Two instances, however, are not sufli- 
cient to warrant a definite statement of such 
importance. Our author follows the history of 
the prophets down to the captivity, and concludes 
with the following words: ‘‘ La religion naitra 
de lafusion du prophétisme et de la science.” The 
second paper is a criticism on the late M. Havet’s 
book on the moedernité of the prophets, which 
has already been noticed in the Athenewm. 
The third contains a sketch of the history of the 
Jews. Then follow articles published in various 
papers: on M. Renan’s first volume of the 
‘History of Israel,’ and on the French transla- 
tion of the late Prof. Graetz’s ‘ History of the 
Jews.’ Next comes an essay on race and tradi- 
tion, in connexion with a lecture by M. Renan 
in 1883, with the title ‘Le Judaisme comme 
Race et comme Religion.’ The volume con- 
cludes with an elaborate biography of Joseph 
Salvador, author of ‘The Institution of Moses’; 
of ‘ Christ and His Doctrines’; of ‘ Paris, Rome, 
and Jerusalem ; or, the Religious Question in 
the Nineteenth Century’; and of ‘The History 
of the Jews under the Roman Régime.’ M. 
Darmesteter has in our opinion done good 
service to this branch of literature by collecting 
in a volume these scattered papers, some of 
them being inaccessible to many who are in- 
terested in Biblical matters. 


Die biblischen sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth 
nach dem Wortlaut einer altigyptischen Felsen- 
Inschrift. Von H. Brugsch. (Leipzig.)—This 
interesting little work is the result of the 
study of a stele discovered by Mr. Wilbour, an 
American traveller in Egypt. The stele con- 
sists of a rounded block of granite eight or nine 
feet high, which stands on the south-eastern 
part of the island of Sehél, in the first cataract, 
well up from the water, and in full view of the 
river path from Mehallah towards Phile. In 
some unaccountable manner the long inscrip- 
tion of thirty-two lines which covers the stele 
had escaped the careful observations of Lepsius, 
Mariette, Brugsch, and other Egyptologists; 
but if it be remembered that a large number of 
the inscriptions upon the rocks on this island 
can only be seen in certain lights, the fact is less 
surprising. Mr. Wilbour discovered the in- 
scription on February 6th, 1889, and _ sent 
photographs of it to Dr. Brugsch in July, 1890. 
The inscription is dated in the eighteenth year 
of a king whose name is read by Dr. Brugsch 
as Tosertasis (Tcheser), who lived during the 
third dynasty ; but internal evidence proves 
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clearly that the narrative contained in it is 
a redaction of the old story made during the 
Ptolemaic period. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion are of considerable interest, and record that 
during the reign of Tcheser the Nile did not 
come forth for seven years, and that in conse- 
quence thereof there was great suffering and 
misery throughout Egypt: ‘‘ Grain was scarce, 
there were no vegetables to be had, every one 
lacked food, and every man began to rob his 
neighbour. Those who wished to walk were 
unable to do so, the child wept, the youth 
crawled along, and the heart of the aged was 
bowed down, men’s legs tottered and bent, and 
they laid themselves out upon the ground with 
their hands upon their stomachs. The nobles 
had no advice to give, the provision stores were 
empty of all save air, and everything was con- 
sumed.” In this calamity the king meditated 
upon the times of the gods, and remembered the 
god Imouthis (I-em-hetep), the son of Ptah of 
Memphis, the deliverer, and wished to turn to 
him for help. He also dispatched a messenger 
to Matar, the governor of the temples in the 
south land, and director of the Nubians on the 
island of Elephantine, describing to him the 
misery which had fallen on the country ; asking 
him to give him information about the source of 
the Nile, about the god or goddess who presided 
over it, and about his or her form ; and promis- 
ing to worship this deity henceforth if he will 
but bestow upon the land again the blessing of 
full harvests. On the receipt of the king’s 
despatch Matar made haste to set out to inform 
the king concerning these things, and he 
described to him with much minuteness the dis 
trict and island of Elephantine, its natural 
products, and its godsand goddesses. When the 
king had learnt these things from his ofticer he 
made offerings and sacrifices to Chnemu, the 
great god of Elephantine, who appeared to him, 
and told him that he was the creator of heaven 
and earth, and also gave him to understand that 
the blessings of a rich harvest of wheat should 
again come to Egypt, provided that a temple of 
carved stone were built in his honour. The 
king, on hearing these words, plucked up 
courage, and laid aside despair, and straightway 
promulgated an edict, which he caused to be 
inscribed upon certain parts of the temple cf 
Chnemu, ordering that tithes of every product 
of the land of Egypt should be paid into the 
temple of this god. Then the dearth of water 
came to an end, and the Nile rose again regularly 
to its accustomed height of twenty-eight cubits. 
The seven years’ famine recorded in this inscrip- 
tion forcibly reminds us of the seven years’ 
famine which took place in Egypt during the 
lifetime of Joseph. Beyond the fact that both 
famines lasted seven years, there is, probably, 
no connexion between them; and the seven years’ 
famine of Tcheser, which happened some two 
thousand years before Joseph could have been 
in Egypt, merely shows that, from time im- 
memorial, the people of Egypt have suffered from 
periodic famines. Dr. Brugsch’s book is full of 
interesting matter connected with various points 
of Egyptology, and contains a copy of the text of 
the Sehél inscription with an interlinear transla- 
tion. The text has also been published by 
Pleyte, with remarks on its historical value, 
entitled ‘Schenkingsoorkonde van Sehéle uit 
het 18de Jaar van Koning  Tosertasis’ 
(Overgedrukt uit de Vers. Mededeel. Konink. 
Akad. van Wetensch. Afdeeling, Letterkinde, 
3de Reeks, Deel viii.). 

In spite of several recent works on Philo 
there is still room left for new discoveries. Dr. 
Paul Wendland in his recent work, entitled 
New entdeckte Fragmente Philos, nebst einer 
Untersuchung tiber die urspriingliche Gestalt der 
Schrift de Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini (Berlin, 
Reimer), shows how collations of MSS., tedious 
as the labour is, yield surprising results, which 
we shall briefly notice in the order in which the 
author gives them. In our present editions of 
Philo the treatise on sacrifices, both those offered 





daily and those offered on the Sabbath days, 
is alone given, without any mention of those 
offered on the new moons and on the feasts. 
From Philo’s division of sacrifices into three 
classes, however, not to speak of the discon- 
nected character of the passages which follow 
in the present editions the chapter on sacrifices, 
those who have edited Philo and those who 
wrote on his works ought to have noticed that 
something is missing, but they did not. 
Dr. Wendland was lucky enough to find 
the missing link in a MS. of the Lauren- 
tian Library, the text of which he reproduces 
in his present work. In Part II. our author 
supplies from a Vatican MS. and other sources 
considerable fragments of the lost book of Philo, 
Ilepi peOns B’. Part III. treats of passages 
which Procopius of Gaza in his commentary on 
the Octoteuchus quotes anonymously from Philo. 
To this fact Prof. Rendel Harris has already 
drawn attention in his ‘Fragments of Philo,’ 
without, however, following up his interesting 
discovery. Dr. Wendland goes into minute 
details, and prints the texts of Philo and the 
quotations of Procopius in parallel columns, 
the latter in Greek, and where the Greek is lost 
in Latin. In the fourth part it is shown that 
Philo’s ‘ Queestiones in Pentateuchum,’ of which 
only a Latin translation exists, made from an 
Armenian text, were used by Theodoret, though 
not quoted verbatim as by Procopius. Next 
comes a chapter on the relation of Origen to 
Philo, and of Procopius to Origen, for the last 
is in many passages the intermediary source 
between Philo and Procopius. In the last part 
(VI.) our author demonstrates that SS 2-4 of the 
treatise ‘De Mercede Meretricum’ form a part 
of the treatise ‘De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini.’ 
To judge from Dr. Wendland’s critical essay 
and from Dr. L. Cohn’s excellent edition of 
Philo’s treatise ‘De Opificio Mundi’ (1889), we 
may say that the projected joint edition of 
Philo’s works by these two scholars will be final, 
unless unexpected MSS. should turn up of 
Philo’s Greek or an Armenian translation, 
and throw new light on Philonian literature. 
But this hope, we are afraid, will scarcely 
become a reality. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Jolly Pashas. By John A. Steuart. 
(Henry & Co.)— Mr. Steuart would have 
achieved far happier results in his new venture 
had he not been hampered by the conscientious 
desire to justify his inclusion amongst the con- 
tributors to the ‘‘ Whitefriars Library of Wit 
and Humour.” The Jolly Pashas are a society 
of boon companions who meet once a week for 
the purpose of telling stories in turn and com- 
menting thereon. The criticism of one of 
the number on the effusion of a colleague is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Steuart himself: 
‘““One can see he meant to be playful and 
imaginative, and that he cherished a violent 
desire to be humorous. But the effect is as if 
an owl mistook himself for a nightingale, or as 
if an elephant tried to emulate the agility of an 
ape.” The mere names of this confraternity 
are an index to the author’s method—Sir Caleb 
Ripstone, Mr. Tiberius Fripps, Mr. Berry- 
bumble, Mr. Tuftins, &c. The fun of the book, 
such as it is, consists chiefly in the rude remarks, 
variegated with personal violence, which form 
the sequel to each of the stories. It is well 
known that many comic actors have firmly 
believed their true bent to lie in the direction of 
tragedy. Mr. Steuart seems to labour under a 
contrary delusion. As a serious writer he has 
already done good work, and in ‘John o’ the 
Brae’ and ‘ How the Feud was Ended,’ where 
he has happily abstained from forcing his talents 
into the farcical groove, the results are excel- 
lent. For the rest the book must be pronounced 
a singularly infelicitous attempt to revive the 
methods of Dickens— methods which have 
hitherto proved imitable in their vices only. 
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Pictures from Roman Life and Story, by the 
Rey. A. J. Church (Hutchinson & Co.), jg iy 
the main, an anecdotic history of the twely 
Ceesars, compiled from Tacitus, Suetonj 
Pliny, and Martial. The principal episodes ¢ 
the first century are told with some fulness, ang 
descriptions of manners are introduced at suit. 
able places. For instance, six chapters ay 
devoted to the reign of Nero. The titles g 
these are “The Death of the  Youngy 
Agrippina,” ‘‘A Struggle for Freedom” 
(i. e. Boadicea’s rebellion), ‘‘ The Great Fire of 
Rome,” ‘‘A Great Conspiracy ” (i. e. Piso’s), 
‘‘The Last Hours of a Philosopher” (i. e. Seneca) 
and ‘‘The Death of Nero.” A short account o 
Marcus Aurelius and of the University gf 
Athens in a.p. 175 is added. We have observe) 
a good many misprints and a few errors, such ag 
the note on the MS. of the ‘ Constitution 
of Athens’; but these are very trifling blemishes 
ina book of thiskind. Mr. Church hasa remark. 
able command of the literature of the period 
and has used it with his customary grace and 
deftness. The book may be recommended to 
schools as an admirable prize for junior forms, 


The Classic Birthday Book (Kegan Paul & Co,) 
is a handsome volume, but the compiler, Mr, 
Aveling, has a curious taste in celebrities, On 
December 29th ‘‘ Lucian” is a misprint for 
Lucan, and if Mr. Aveling had turned up his 
‘Pharsalia’ he would have seen the quotation 
has been altered in becoming a proverb. Hov.- 
ever, as even Mr. Bryce misquoted the tag in 
his ‘American Commonwealth,’ Mr. Aveling 
may be pardoned the oversight. 


The Golfing Annual (Horace Cox) has now 
become an established work of reference, and 
deservedly so, for it is an excellent compilation 
and does credit to Mr. Duncan. 


WE have received The Cownty Cowinreil Year. 
Book, by Mr. T. B. Browne, published for the 
author at 163, Queen Victoria Street. We have 
tested the volume by an examination of the 
facts given in the case of two representative 
counties, and have found them strictly accurate, 
—Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London 
(Sampson Low & Co.), a model of brevity and 
good arrangement, is also on our table. 


Dr. F. WEGMANN writes on Die Ratifikation 
von Staatsvertraegen in a volume published by 
Siemenroth & Worms, of Berlin. The book 
is on an interesting subject, but it does not 
strike us as being very clearly expressed. The 
constitutional law with regard to the bringing 
of treaties before representative Chambers is 
now regulated by statute in alinost every country 
but this. In the United Kingdom alone, so far 
as we know, can the Crown make treaties 
(except where they involve taxation) without 
control by Parliament; and even where 
taxation is involved the control of Parliaments 
virtually illusory, except so far as the power to 
turn out the authors of the treaty goes, and this 
power is, of course, general. In Prussia and in 
some other countries treaties only require the 


| assent of the Chambers if they are commercial, 


or if they lay burdens on the State, or obliga- 
tions on the citizens of the State ; but we appre- 
hend that a good deal of trouble must arisen 
connexion with the interpretation of these 
somewhat obscure provisions. 


We have received the ninth volume of the 
Treaties of Russia, published by the Russian 
Government on the order of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and edited by M. 
de Martens. The volume, which is in Russian 
and French in parallel columns, is completely 
filled with the treaties between Russia and Eng- 
land from 1710 to 1801. 


WE lately noticed a volume on ocean steamers 
published by Mr. Murray, and now Messts. 


Whittaker bring out a similar volume called 
The Atlantic Ferry, by Mr. A. J. Maginnis, 
which contains a great deal of information 9 
a popular form. 
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Tue publication of a new edition of Mark 
Pattison’s Isaac Casaubon (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press) has given us an opportunity of reperusing 
it, and has even increased our admiration for 
this admirable biography. It may be that 
Pattison draws an unduly gloomy picture of 








the cautionary towns the French Protestants 








dom” does not affect the general truth and vigour of 
Ite of HS this wonderful picture of a great scholar’s life 
808), in the days when polemical theology had ex- 
reca), inouished humanism. The new edition, which 
ma Prof. Nettleship has edited, has been enriched 
2 with notes by Mr. Bywater and Mr. Christie, 





and the latter has supplied an interesting com- 


















































ch as munication on the descendants of Casaubon, 
a while a much-needed index has been furnished 
a by Mr. Doble. The book has consequently been 
hark. in every way improved ; and some slight errors, 
aoe it is said, have been silently corrected. We may, 
ban rhaps, point out, in view of a third edition, 
d to pe P sys ” . . 
that on p. 99 ‘‘ambition”’ seems to be a misprint ; 
mS & that on p. 472 Gamlinga is apparently identified 
Co.) § with Cambridge. Surely it is Gamlingay. 
Mr Amone reprints on our table are the first two 
On B volumes, containing Sense and Sensibility, of 
for B what promises to be a delightful edition of 
‘his # Jane Austen’s novels which Messrs. Dent & 
4 Co. have undertaken. The frontispiece is from 
WB 4 portrait of Miss Austen, painted, it is sup- 
Sag posed, when she was fifteen. The other illus- 
ling trations, by Mr. Cubit Cooke, are in good taste. 
The editor, Mr. Brimley Johnson, has prefixed 
now @ a sensible introduction.—Hawbuck Grange is 
and another volume of the popular ‘‘Jorrocks Edi- 
ion @ tion” of Mr. Surtees’s novels, which Messrs. 
Bradbury & Agnew are bringing out.--The New 
ay. @ Antigone has attained the honour of being 
the included in Messrs. Macmillan’s one-volume 
ave @ Teissues of successful novels.—The Two Foscari, 
the @ Cain, and The Deformed Transformed constitute 
ive |B the contents of the last volume—the ninth—that 
te, @ has appeared of the ‘‘ Bijou Byron” of Messrs. 
lon @ Orifith & Farran.—Messrs. Longman deserve 
nd & to be thanked for the extremely pretty edition 
on india paper that they have brought out of 
; the Blue Poetry Book. The binding is happily 
br chosen, and decidedly superior to the ordinary 
4 efforts of the firm. Mr. Lang’s additional notes 
“4 are welcome. 
he Tue cleverness of many of the illustrations in 
ng the handsome edition of The Abbot published 
is & by Messrs. Ward & Lock is undeniable ; some, 
yy on the other hand, such as those on p. 161 and 
ar @ P- 245, are by no means satisfactory. However, 
es | the successful ones greatly predominate. — Wvod- 
ut @ ‘tockis the most recent instalment of Messrs. 
re | A. & C. Black’s sixpenny edition of the Waver- 
is @ ley Novels.—Dr. Buchheim’s excellent antho- 
to W logy of Deutsche Lyrik and Matthew Arnold’s 
is Poetry of Byron (the remarkable preface to 
in § Which is well worth reperusal) form the latest 
e additions to the half-crown reissue of the 
|, § “Golden Treasury Series.” 
i We have on our table A History of English 
- Literature, from 1620 to 1670 a.v., by W. H. 
nf Low, M.A. (Clive & Co.),—Journals of the 
¢ § Mashonaland Mission, 1888 to 1892, by G. W. H. 
Knight-Bruce (S.P.G.),—Prince Edward: a 
ef Memory, by C. Bullock, C.B. (‘Home Words’ 
" Office), —Rand, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Maps: 
" Argentine Republic, Paraquay, Uruguay, and 
; de; South America; Brazil and Guiana; 
; Indexed Map of Mexico; Shippers’ Guide of 
y gia; Shippers’ Guide of Michigan (Stan- 
. ford),—Literary Coincidences, A Bookstall Bar- 
gan, and other Papers, by W. A. Clou- 
' ston (Glasgow, Morison Brothers), — French 





ad English Passages for Unseen Translation 
aud Composition, Senior Course, edited by E. 
Pellissier, M.A. (Percival & Co.),—The Junior 
French Composition Book, by O. Baumann 
(Nutt),—Nwmber Lessons, by ©. E. White 

ton, U.S., Heath & Co.), — Practical 









thecondition of the Huguenots in the beginning © 
of the seventeenth century, for while they held | 

, tical Physics (School - Book Depdt), — Brief 
cannot be said to have been ‘‘crushed”’; but that | 


Directions for making the High School Series of 
Sléjd Models, by A. Johansson (Philip),—Men- 
suration, by R. Wormell (Arnold),—Lockie’s 
Marine Engineers’ Drawing Book, by J. Lockie 
(Crosby Lockwood), — University Extension 
Manuals: The Elements of Ethics, by J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A. (Murray), — Text- Book of 
Psychology, by W. James (Macmillan),—Prac- 


Lessons in Astronomy, by W. T. Lynne, B.A. 
(Stoneman),—The Rationale of Mesmerism, by 
A. P. Sinnett (Kegan Paul),—The Body aid its 
Health (Belfast, Olley & Co.), — Manitoba 


Official Handbook (Liverpool, Manitoba Govern- | 


ment Oftices),—Mich Coin much Care, by the 
Rev. T. 8. Millington, M.A. (‘Home Words’ 
Oftice), —Festival 
M.A. (‘Church Monthly’ Oftice), — New 
Parables and Stories, by D. Macrae (Sunday 


School Association), — Woman Unsexed, by 
H. H. Chilton (Foulsham & Co.), — 


Wilful Peggy, by R. E. Smythe (Digby & 
Long),—Married by Proxy, an Extravaganza, 
by a New Humourist (Sampson Low),—Jael, 
and other Poems, by L. M. Gipps (Stott),—The 
Temple of Man, by T. Folliott (Stock),—The 
House of Omri: a Drumatic Poem, Part I. 
Elijah, by S. Weall (Stock), —Warbeck: a His- 
torical Play, by J. W. Aizlewood, LL.B. (Kegan 
Paul),—The Rose, the Ring, and the Pearl, by 
J. Littelred (Sutton, Drowley & Co.),—Poems 
by Two Friends, by E. H. Blakeney and D. M. 
Panton (Palmer),—All the Karth Round: a 
Nautical Poem, by a Wanderer (Stock),—Poems, 
by M. C. Gillington and A. E. Gillington 
(Stock), —Fred. James winder a Spell (The Leaden- 
hall Press),—Leaves of Memory, by E. Cowell 
(Seeley),—A Harmony of the Gospels in the Re- 
vised Version, arranged by C. C. James, M.A. 
(Clay & Sons),—The Prayers of Jesus Christ, 
by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan),—Stray 
Thoughts from the Note-Books of Rowland Wil- 
liams, D.D. (Fisher Unwin), — St. Paul: a 
Study, by the Rev. G. Calthrop, M.A. (‘ Home 
Words’ Office),—Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges: Ezekiel, by the Rev. A. B. David- 
son, D.D. (Cambridge, University Press),— 
Aspects of Faith and Religion in the Seventeenth 
Century, by the Rev. A. Williamson, D.D. 
(Wells Gardner),—Homilies of Science, by Dr. 
R. Carus (Arnold),—Le Réle social des Univer- 
sités, by M. Leclere (Paris, Colin & Co.),—Un 
Péelerinage a Bayreuth, by E. de Saint-Auban 
(Paris, Savine),—and (uvres de Lord Byron, 
with an Essay on Lord Byron by D. Lesueur 
(Paris, Lemerre). Also the following New 
Editions : Learned Mew’s English: The Gram- 
marians, by G. Washington Moon (Routledge), 
-—Moffatt’s History Readers: Book Il. Early 
England (Moffatt & Paige),—The Treasury of 
the Psalter (Eyre & Spottiswoode),—The Wituess 
of History to Christ, by Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D. (Macmillan),—The Cry of the Curlew, by 
Guy Eden (Eden, Remington & Co.),—and 
Foods for the Fat, by E. Yorke-Davies 
(Chatto & Windus). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Ealand’s (Rev. F.) Sermons from Browning, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Farrar’s (F. W., D.D.) Mercy and Judgment, Last Words 
on Christian Eschatology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mackarness (J. F., Bishop of Oxford), Memorials of Epis- 
copate of, 1870 to 1888, by Rev. C. C. Mackarness, 5/ cl. 

May’s (E. H.) Dissertati.n on Life, Theology, and Times of 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Pool’s (J. J.) Studies in Mohammedanism, with a Chapter 
on Islam in England, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 





Hymns, by W. S. Lewis, ' 





Fine Art and Archeology. 

O’Neal’s (A.) Evans's Guide to Teaching of Drawing, 2/6 cl. 
Petrie’s (W. M. Flinders) Medum, with Chapters by Griffith, 

Wiedemann, Russell, and Crum, 4to. 24/ half-cloth bds. 
Scott’s (C. E.) Abstract Drawing, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Poetry. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by J. Saunders, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dryden (J.), Works of, with Notes and Life of Author by 

Sir W. Scott, edited by Saintsbury, Vol. 15, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Merry Minstrelsy, Everybody's Book of Humorous Poetry, 

2/6 cl. 





Grey (Sir G.), Life and Times of, by W. L. Rees, with 








History and Biography. | 


Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32/ cl. 


Lock’s Annual Register of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
Vol 1, with Index, Births and Marriages, 8vo. 10/ el. 
Ranjit Singh, by Sir Lepel Giffin, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. (Rulers 
of India Series.) 

Ross’s (F.) Bygone London, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Sardou (V.), a Personal Study, by B. Roosevelt, 3/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Boyle’s (J. R.) Comprehensive Guide to County of Durham, 
with Maps, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. limp. 

Grimble’s (A.) Shooting and Salmon Fishing, Hints and 
Recollections, illustrated, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Johnston’s (W. & A. K.) Atlas of Commercial Geography, 
with Letterpress by H. de B. Gibbins, 8vo. 5/ cl. 


; Nicolls (J. A.) and Eglington’s (W.) The Sportsman in 


South Africa, illustrated, roy. 8vo. 10/ net. 
Philology. 
Brugmann’s (K.) Comparative Grammar of Indo-Germanic 
Languages, Vol. 3, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Science. 
Bernhardt’s (Dr. J. W.) Vox Humana, Voice Production 
and Development, 4to. 5/ swd. 
Blaikie (J.) and Thomson’s (W.) Geometrical Deductions, 
complete, er. 8vo. 2/6 el. 
Crosby (O. T.) and Bell’s (L.) The Electric Railway in 
Theory and Practice, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Garner's (R. L.) The Speech of Monkeys, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


| Hall (H. S.) and Knight's (S. R.) A'gebra for Beginners, 2/ 


McKean’s (Minnie) The Young Naturalists, complete, 2/ cl. 

Wood’s (R.) Dragon Pigeon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Woodbury’s (W. E.) Encyclopedia of Photography, 8vo. 7/6 

General Literature. 

Croker’s (B. M.) Interference, a Novel, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Dream Life, a Fable of the Seasons, by Author of ‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,’ 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Hartmann’s (F.) The Talking Image of Urur, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Kappey’s (S.) (Mrs. Alfred Hart) A Double Run, a Novel, 3/3 

Manifold’s (A.) For Hal's Sake, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Reveries of a Bachelor, by Ik Marvel, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Robins’s (G. M.) The Ides of March, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Ross’s (H.) Mrs. Smith’s Craze, &e., er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Salwey’s (R. E.) The Finger of Scorn, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Smart’s (H.) The Plunger, a Turf Tragedy of Twenty-five 
Years Ago, 12mo, 2/ bds. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Beach of Falesa, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Syriace ed. Bedjan, Vol. 3 


30fr. 
Corssen (P.): Der cyprianische Text der Acta Apostolorum, 
1m. 60. 
Engelbrecht (A.): Patristische Analecten, 2m. 40. 
Hase (K. v.): Gesammelte Werke, Vol. 5, Part 1, 5m. 
Léwy (M.): Das Buch Jona, 0m. 70. 
Remy (N.): Das jiidische Weib, 4m. 
Reuss (E.): Das Alte Testament, iibers., eingeleitet u. 
erliiutert, Vol. 1, 6m. 50. 
Schmidt (C.) : De Codice Bruciano, Part 1, 1m. 
Volter (D.): Die ignatianischen Briefe, 3m. 
Wiinsche (A.): Midrasch Tehillim od. haggad. Erklirg. 
der Psalmen, ins Deutsche iibers., Vol. 1, 8m. 
Zahn (T.): Geschichte d. neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
Vol. 2, 10m. 50. 
Drama. 
Coppée: Théatre, illustré par Myrbach, 15fr. 
History. 
Gottlob (A.): Die pipstlichen Kreuzzugs-Steuern d. 13 
Jahrh., 7m. 
Philology. 
Papadopulos-Kerameus (A.): Lexicon Sabbaiticum, 3m. 
Schleicher (A. W.): Die Somali-Sprache, Part 1, 6m. 
Winckler (H.): Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten 
Testament, Part 2, 3m. 
Science. 
Bastian (A.): Ideale Welten nach uranographischen Pro- 
vinzen in Wort u. Bild, 3 vols. 45m. 
Hariot (P ): Atlas des Algues marines, 12fr. 
General Literature. 
Barbey d@’Aurevilly (J.): Les Guvres et les Hommes, 
Deuxiéme Série, 7ir. 50. 
Bazouge : Les grands Enterrements, 3ir. 50. 








THE CENTENARY OF SHELLEY. 

Now a hundred years agone among us came 
Down from some diviner sphere of purer flame, 
Clothed in flesh to suffer, maimed of wings to soar, 
One whom hate once hailed as now love hails by 

name, 
Chosen of love as chosen of hatred. Now no more 
Ear of man may hear or heart of man deplore 
Aught of dissonance or doubt that mars the strain 
Raised at last of love where love sat mute of yore. 


Fame is less than love, and loss is more than gain, 
When the sweetest souls and strongest, fallen in 
fight, 
Slain and stricken as it seemed in base men’s sight, 
Rise and lighten on the graves of foemen slain, 
Clothed about with love of all men as with light, 
Suns that set not, stars that know not day from 
night. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


July 22, 1892. 
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THE WORM TURNS. 


I HAVE often been laughed at for saying in 
print that the English author, unless rich 
enough actually to defy his public, must work 
under painfully soul-killing restrictions. May 
I be permitted briefly to recount a recent ex- 
perience of mine which proves my thesis ? 

For years those who know me well have said 
to me frequently, ‘‘ Why do you never put any- 
thing of yourself into your novels?” But I 
knew my public too well ; I gave it itself instead 
—which is what it wanted. Some months since, 
however, I was tempted by conscience to set to 
work ata more serious romance on a social theme 
that deeply interested me. I got absorbed in 
it ; I was carried away by the subject ; I wrote 
at white heat, in a glowing fever of moral 
enthusiasm. I put my soul into the thing. I 


put my religion into it. And I wrought long and 
hard at it, with graver and burnisher, till I 


believed for once I had made a work of art. It 
was a part—a small part, a first instalment—of 
the authentic Message which, rightly or wrongly, 
I imagine the Power that inheres in the universe 
has implanted in me for transmission to 
humanity. When it was finished, I gave it to 
a publisher who is also a personal friend, and in 
whose judgment I have absolute confidence—he 
knows his public even better thanI do. After 
reading it, he implored me in the strongest 
terms not to publish. He said the book would 
ruin me. Nobody would afterwards take any 
other novel of mine. It would spoil my future. 
I am a very sane monomaniac ; I yielded at once 
to his advice. I dare run no such risk. I shall 
destroy the manuscript. 

I hope those who read this note, so wrung out 
of me, will pardon its egotism. However in- 
significant a man may seem to others, to himself 
the failure of his life-work must always be a 
tragedy. 

But after this, nobody, I am sure, can ever 
laugh at me for saying free thought is gagged in 
England. Grant ALLEN. 








OF CONCORDANCE MAKING. 

I suppose it is no unusual thing for any one 
who enters upon an important or serious under- 
taking, no matter of what kind it may be, to 
wish, when considerable progress has been made, 
that it could be begun anew in the light of the 
experience which partial execution has afforded. 

I will not say that this was the case altogether 
with the Concordance to Shelley which was lately 
reviewed in the Atheneum, as I desired to carry 
through that work in the fullest and completest 
manner possible ; but I could not help feeling as 
I proceeded that in case I ever began another 
concordance it should be on an altogether dif- 
ferent plan. 

The remarks which your reviewer makes as to 
the inutility in such a work of many words of 
common use are most true, and his suggestion 
as to the indexing of words, objects, or subjects 
referred to or implied by the author, though not 
actually expressed, seems to me most valuable. 

I have been in correspondence with several 
persons on the possibility of making concord- 
ances to Wordsworth and Browning, and have 
pointed out that for all practical concordance 
purposes a verb-noun index is all that is needed. 
Even less than this is required as a matter of 
fact, for the salient word in every line which 
any one could by any likelihood wish to recall 
is sufficient. The addition of index words would 
certainly be an enormous advantage from the 
literary and useful point of view. 

If any one wishes to do a real service to 
students, and at the same time to compile a 
concordance that, unlike those to most if not 
all other poets, would afford pecuniary benefit 
to the compiler, he could not do better than set 
about the compilation of a concordance-index to 


Shakspeare, discarding nearly all, if not all, 
adjectives and minor or auxiliary verbs—in fact, 
every word that was not necessary to the dis- 





covery of a line the precise words or the locality 
of which were not remembered. Such a con- 


cordance to Shakspeare must, of course, give | 


the line reference—a matter that was formerly | 


difficult by reason that Ayscough’s and Twiss’s 
were the only line-numbered editions, and they | 


not easy to come by, whereas the Globe and 
Oxford editions are now available to every one. 
An elaborate concordance without line references 


is, I believe, in course of publication in America; | 


but considering that very many scenes in Shak- 
speare’s plays run to upwards of a hundred lines, 
and not a few to a thousand or more, such a 
work can be useful only to persons of infinite 
leisure. 

On the plan I have suggested concordances to 
Browning and other poets whose works number 
even more than a hundred thousand lines would 
be possible ; though I believe all concordance 
making, except to Shakspeare, will be found 
to be—like virtue—its own reward. 

Perhaps you will kindly allow me to remark 
that it would be the winds (and not the bees, as 
your reviewer suggests) that would have to be 
indexed as ‘‘ heavy-wingéd thieves.” But, alas ! 
my attention being called to this line causes me 
to detect a typographical error, showing that 
even the verification of every line with the 
original did not ensure that absolute accuracy 
of quotation at which I aimed, and towards 
which I received such great assistance from the 
readers of the Clarendon Press. 

F. 8. Exus. 








THE PETRIE PAPYRI. 
VI. 

Now that the pleasures of our great feast in 
Dublin are over we may begin to estimate the 
profit. Among the large items of the latter 
which accrued to us not the least was the visit 
of Prof. Blass, of Kiel (presently of Halle), who 
brought a fresh pair of eyes and his well-known 
acuteness to bear on the classical fragments con- 
tained in Mr. Petrie’s collection, which is still 
in my care. The professor is perfectly agreed 
with all my conclusions regarding the paleo- 
graphy of the fragments, and his corrections in 
the readings are few, but not unimportant. 
Thus in the ‘Antiope’ he reads (B 
ws Zevs enerxOn (not ov Z.); the perplexing 
line C 51 he reads devdpy te pntpos eyAurovca 
edwAra, which is grammatically impossible, and 
must be emended Atrov6’. But if this be so 
we stand in the face of a grave uncorrected 
blunder, whereas he showed me (what we had 
hitherto failed to note) that in two cases 
at least of false spelling (ravraAAov and 
evvavoTnpiov) the superfluous A and v were 
noted with a spot over the letter, showing that 
a corrector has revised the script. If so, how 
did the corrector miss the much graver error ? 
Far more important was his observation that 
the concluding lines of B are the beginning of 
the concluding lines of the first column of C. 
Hence the first column of B leads into the first 
column of C, and the second column of B helps 
us to fill up the foot of that column (C 1) also. 
But a strip reaching through the middle of the 
eleven concluding lines of C 1 is still missing. 
There is, therefore, much left for conjecture, 
though the whole argument and course of the 
speech of Hermes (ex machina) is now certain. 
The position we had long ago assigned to B 
(after, not before A) is also now fully established. 
How far the fragment A came earlier in the 
play is not yet determined, but the external 
probabilities point to its being the very previous 
column; for we seem to have the end of the roll, 
with the last column or half column—contain- 
ing perhaps the thanks of Amphion, and cer- 
tainly the concluding chorus-lines—lost. The 
second last column and parts of the third and 
fourth last are preserved. Does A come from 
the fifth last column? The Plato fragments 
we had not time to examine afresh during his 
visit. In the Homeric fragment the unknown 


: line, of which the conclusion had been de- 





—_—_—_—= 
ciphered voagev, we now read e]vov rep, 4 
fragment of superposed papyrus had hitherty 
obscured the final p. We also agreed that th 
reading of Zenodotus, Kew ur. (not keto), jg 
visible. This curious scrap of a text vary; 
much from ours is now causing keen discussion, 
among the Homerists of Germany. 

As I was in the act of writing these words] 
have received from Dr. Siegfried Mekler, ¢ 
Vienna, a printed essay (‘Programme of th 
Upper Gymnasium in the 19th Bezirk’) jy 
which he has clearly anticipated the indepe. 
dent studies on the ‘ Antiope ’ which have jug 
reported. Thisable essay had already taken the 
very same ground, and though I by no mean; 
agree with all the author’s suggested readin 
I subscribe entirely to his conclusions. He hag 
brought B and C into connexion with the mos 
convincing arguments. He also thinks tha 
Fragment A comes from the next previous 
column, so that only the conclusion of this and 
the upper part of the next (B 1) are missing 
from the last act of the famous play. 

I now go a step further, and suggest that the 
missing portion of B 1 must have been a chor 
ode, for if we compare the way in which the 
longer iambic lines invade the margin between 
the two columns in B, we should certainly expect 
to see traces of several of them on the broad 
margin (which comes immediately over the 
other) to the left of C1. This not being the 
case, I suggest that short lines (say a glyconic 
passage) must have stood in this place. 

Prof. Blass must be allowed to give his own 
account of the various lines where he reads the 
text differently from the editio princeps. In 
some cases he is certainly right, but there are 
others where the faint traces on the papyrus 
admit of no certainty, and these must still be 
regarded as semi-conjectural. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference between conjecturing 
with a given space before you, and with traces 
which make many suggestions forthwith inad- 
missible, and conjecturing with perfect freedom 
without possibility of either proof or refutation. 
This latter seems far more in fashion among our 
critics than the former. J. P. Manarry. 

















SALE. 


At the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge on Monday, July 18th, and five fol- 
lowing days, occurred the sale of books and 
manuscripts from the libraries of the late Mr. 
Glasse, Q.C., Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. J. 0. 
Cowley, and others. The following lots were 
eagerly contested for : Thackeray’s Comic Tales 
and Paris Sketch-Book, first editions, 141. 15s.; 
and his Vanity Fair, 31. 12s. Fielding’s Amelia, 
first edition, 21. 4s.; Joseph Andrews, first 
edition, 2l. 16s. Camden Society’s Publications, 
141. 10s. British Poets, with Sharpe’s plates, 
161. 10s. Encyclopedia Britannica, 251, An 
extensive collection of Postage Stamps, 150. 
Shaw’s Staffordshire, imperfect, 15]. _ Shake- 
speare Illustrations, published by Boydell, 
131. 5s. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, 51. 17s. 6d. 
Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, first edition, two 
copies, 141. 15s. and 111. 15s. Lever’s Arthur 
O'Leary, 71. 7s. 6d. Thackeray’s Comic Tales, 
111. Egan’s Boxiana, 61. 2s. 6d. Surtees’s Jor- 
rocks’s Jaunts, 91. Apperley’s Sporting Works, 
171. 15s. 6d. Dickens’s Pickwick, Sketches by 
Boz, Oliver Twist, and Tale of Two Cities, all 
first editions, 341. 18s. 6d. Borrow’s Songs of 
Europe, 171. 5s. Elliot’s Birds of N. Ame 
rica, 211. 5s. Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
45l.; his Birds of Asia, 301.; his Birds of Aus- 
tralia, 1301.; his Mammals of Australia, 241.; 
and his Trochilidz and Odontophorine, 391. 5s. 
Roberts's Holy Land, 211. Montesquieu, Temple 
de Gnide, 10/. Heures Gothiques, MS. with 
miniatures, 31l.; and another, 24/. Juvenal et 
Persius, Aldine counterfeit, 11/. 10s. Lynde- 
wood, Provinciale, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 201. Leslie’s Defence of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, 15/. 15s. Lamb’s Prince Dorus, 
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51. 2s. 6d. Holbein, Simulachres de la Mort, 
first edition, facsimile title, 171. 5s. Apollonius 
Rhodius, first edition, 91. Patricii Enneas, 141. 
Genevan Bible, first printed in Scotland, im- 
rfect, 101. 5s. Higden’s Polychronicon, printed 
Caxton, a portion only, 401. First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., imperfect, 121. 10s. First 
Prayer Book of James I., 491. Cruikshank’s 
Scraps, Parts 2, 3, and 4 only, 9/. Keats’s 
Endymion, 2I. 14s. Smith’s Christopher Tad- 
pole, 51. 17s. 6d. Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library, 
16]. 10s. Bewick’s British Birds, 121. 10s. 
Egan’s Life in London, 41. 14s. Arabian 
Nights, by Sir R. Burton, 251. 10s, Early 
English Text Society’s Publications, 271. Joannis 
Sarisberiensis Polycraticus, 101. 5s. Audubon’s 
Viviparous Quadrupeds of N. America, 601. 
Esopi Vita et Fabelle Lat. et Italice, 40. 
Morant’s Essex, 91. 5s. Field’s Botanic Garden 
at Chelsea, 101. The sale realized 3,1121. 19s. 6d. 








A CENTO BY BAUDELAIRE. 
Versailles, 32, Rue de Maurepas. 

I Bec to call your attention to a little fact 
connected with both English and French litera- 
ture. Baudelaire’s taste for grave practical jokes 
and solemn-faced waggeries—let us rather say 
“ fumisteries””—is known to everybody. He 
more than once gave way to this propensity in 
his prose and poetry. The following, if I am 
not mistaken, may be looked upon as an instance 
of it. He translated two English stanzas bor- 
rowed from two very different poets, and with- 
out any more ado, without any welding or solder- 
ing whatever, made them into one sonnet which 
he published as original in his ‘Fleurs du 
Mal’ (xi.) :— 

LE GUIGNON. 
Pour soulever un poids si 
lourd, 
Sisyphe, il faudrait ton cou- 
rage! 
Bien qu'on ait du ceur d Artis long, and Time is fleet- 

Touvrage, i 
LArt est long et le Temps est 

court, 

Loin des sépultures célébres, 


Vers un cimetiére isolé, 
Mon ceur, comme un tambour 


ing, 

And our hearts, though stout 
and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are 


ing 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

aS Psalm of 
ife.’ 


voilé, 
Va battant des marches funé- 
es. 


—Maint joyau dort enseveli Full many a gem of purest 
Dans les ténébres et V'oubli, ray serene 
Bien loin des pioches et des The dark unfathomed caves 
sondes ; of ocean bear ; 
Mainte fleur épanche ad regret Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on 
the desert air. 
Gray, ‘ Elegy.’ 


Son parfum doux comme un 
secret 

Dans les solitudes profondes. 

Please to notice the rhymes in the quatrains, 

and you will see the reason, or at least one of 

the reasons, why Baudelaire developed the four 

original lines into eight. 

We can easily picture to ourselves his quiet, 
arch, and would-be mysterious smile while 
working at this literary trick. Perhaps he did 
not know, however, that the first line of the 
stanza from Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of Life’ was 
itself a translation of Hippocrates’s first apho- 
rism :— 

‘O Bios Bpaxds, 7 5 tTéexvN paxpH— 
and the whole stanza from Gray’s ‘Elegy’ an 
imitation of these lines :— 
Mdpyapa Tokka Babis cvyKxpimre Kipact 
TOVTOS. 
Cardinal Barberini (later Pope Urban VIII.). 
Plurima gemma latet cxca tellure sepulta, 
Plurima neglecto fragrat odore rosa. 
Unknown.* 

As far as I know, this peculiar and interesting 
Plagiarism has to this day remained unnoticed. 

deed, the second stanza was quoted two years 
agoin the Revue Bleue (t. xlv., p. 442, April 
Sth, 1890) as a typical instance of Baudelaire’s 
characteristic odd similes. Pav. VERRIER. 





* Notes and Queries, 5th Series, viii., i. and ii. 





‘FRANCE OF TO-DAY.’ 


Your critic in his notice of my new work 
accuses me of ‘‘a fine contempt for accuracy 
which a misogynist would call feminine.” By 
way of example he cites my assertion that Pro- 
testantism in France has been an anti-Boulangist 
force, adducing as evidence the instances of 
several Protestant deputies who voted for Revi- 
sion at the last election. Clearly in a work of 
moderate compass it was impossible for me to 
categorize those deputies who voted for Bou- 
langer and those who did not. The fact remains 
that the Protestant body, headed by the Pro- 
testant clergy, have as strenuously and uniformly 
supported the present Government as the Bou- 
langists and other factions, egged on by the 
Ultramontanes, have endeavoured to subvert 
it. 

2. Your critic contests my assertion as to 
the Protestant sympathies of the Temps, and 
quotes, by way of illustration, a sneer from La 
Justice. It is true that the Temps has sided 
with the Catholic body on many questions—for 
instance, the retention of nurses in public 
hospitals. That does not alter the general 
tendency of the paper, and ‘‘un des organes 
les plus autorisés du Vatican ” would hardly be 
supplied to French pastors at half price. 

3. Your critic accuses me of styling a canton 
‘an electoral division.” Here is the definition 
of a canton from the first authority on the 
subject :— 

“Le corps électif qui représente les intéréts 
spéciaux du département dans l'ensemble de 1’Etat 
est le Conseil Général. Les membres en sont élus 
par le suffrage universel. Chaque canton, quelque 
soit le nombre de ses habitans, nomme un conseiller 
général.”—E. Reclus, ‘ Géographie de la France.’ 

4. Your critic asserts that to compare the 
French Conseil Général with our own County 
Council is as incorrect as to call M. Carnot 
‘** King of France and Navarre.” 

I subjoin definitions of both :— 

“The powers and duties of the county councils 
relate to county finance, county buildings, rating and 
assessment, lunatic asylums, reformatories, main- 
tenance of highways, &c.’”—‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia,’ 1892. 

“Le Conseil Général arréte le budget du départe- 
ment, donne son avis sur les routes, les canaux, les 
foires, les hdpitaux, les hospices.”—M. Jules Simon, 
‘ Livre du Petit Citoyen.’ 

The figures set down as representing the im- 
portation of foreign wood into France are ob- 
viously a misprint. The sum total should be two 
hundred million francs, and I am obliged to your 
critic for pointing out the error. 

M. BetHaM-Epwarps, 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique de France. 


*,* We willingly print Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards’s letter, although she fails to change 
our opinion. A discussion, however, would 
hardly interest our readers. We may add 
that Mr. Barker has written to us complaining 
that in our review we called his ‘ Wayfaring 
in France’ ‘Wanderings in France.’ We 
apologize. 








A NEW LETTER OF LAMB. 


By some mischance it was only the other day 
that I saw the Strand Magazine for December 
last, in which I was as much delighted as sur- 
prised to find one of Lamb’s finest letters 
printed for the first time. I remember seeing 
the original at Sotheby’s, where it was sold on 
the 2nd of March, 1885, along with the un- 
fortunate letters of Keats to Miss Brawne. 
Lamb’s letter is introduced to the readers of 
the Strand Magazine by a note from the pen of 
his veteran editor, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, which 
is not so full of elucidation as one could have 
wished and expected. The letter is addressed 
to ‘‘Mr. C. Chambers, Leamington, near War- 
wick,” and the post-mark is ‘“‘Sep. 1, 1817.” 
Mr. Hazlitt does not know who Mr. C. Cham- 
bers was, nor do I. But I suspect he was a 
son of that ‘‘old Mr. Chambers, the sensible 





clergyman in Warwickshire, whose son’s ac- 
quaintance has made many hours happy in the 
life of Elia, [and who] used to allow a pound of 
Epping to every hare. Perhaps that was over- 
doing it.” I quote from Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘ Letters 
of Charles Lamb’ (ii. 434), where he quotes 
from Lamb’s letter—one of the last he ever 
wrote—to the Athenceum (November 30th, 1834) 
headed ‘‘ Thoughts on Presents of Game, &c.” 
Mr. Hazlitt will be glad to learn that this 
sensibly extravagant old clergyman was a real 
person—the Rev. Thomas Chambers, Vicar of 
Radway, near Edgehill—and that the ‘‘son” 
(notwithstanding that he was the ‘‘Ch.” of 
‘The Superannuated Man’) was also real— 
John Chambers, who, though fourteen years 
Lamb’s junior, was his colleague for many years 
at the India House. He retired to a cottage in 
the Eltham Road, in or near Lee, and there he 
told stories about Lamb, over excellent port, 
until he died in September, 1862. (The reader 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s note will not think these parti- 
culars so much of a digression as they may seem.) 
May not this ‘‘C. Chambers” have been a 
brother of John? The address, ‘‘ Leamington, 
near Warwick,” is the same as that of the letter 
to John, sold at the same sale, and printed by 
Canon Ainger in his ‘ Letters’ of Lamb (ii. 17); 
and that ‘*C.” was also an India-House clerk 
seems clear by this passage :—‘‘I am sorry to 
find that you have got a knack of saying things 
which are not true, to shew your wit. If I had no 
wit but what I must shew at the expense of my 
virtue or my modesty, I had as lieve be as stupid 
as —— at the Tea Warehouse.” May not the 
apostrophe in the sentence quoted above from 
Lamb’s letter to the Athenwwm have been mis- 
placed by the printer? Lamb may have written, 
not ‘‘whose son’s,” but ‘‘ whose sons’ ac- 
quaintance,” &c. Or, again, “John” and 
““C.” may possibly have been the same man, 
the ‘‘C.” representing some private joke or 
office nickname. The passage just quoted from 
the letter to ‘‘C.” has its counterpart in the 
letter to ‘‘ John”: ‘‘If I am singular in any- 
thing it is in too great a squeamishness [as] to 
anything that remotely looks like a falsehood. 
Tam called Old Honesty ; sometimes Upright 
Telltruth, Esq., and I own it tickles my vanity 
a little.” 

One would really like to identify the re- 
cipient of this remarkable letter, and with 
these few hints to direct Mr. Hazlitt’s admirable 
industry and acuteness, he may make short 
work of the problem. J. D.C. 








Literary Grosstp. 

Messrs. Soruesy, Witxinson & HoncE 
have, we are glad to say, sold the Althorp 
library en bloc to an Englishman by private 
contract. Consequently this glorious collec- 
tion will not be dispersed, nor will it leave 
the country. Lord Spencer has reserved 
the right of retaining any volumes (not 
rarities) on which he sets special store. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Edmund 
Yates, whose health has caused anxiety to 
his friends, is much better, and, it is hoped, 
on the way to recovery. 

Mucu curiosity has been excited as to the 
purchaser of the papers of Sir Philip Francis. 
The truth is that they were bought in, and 
will be again put up for sale by auction, 
unless an adequate price be given privately. 
Nearly the whole of the papers are unpub- 
lished, and Mr. Joseph Parkes did not even 
examine the greater number when preparing 
his work which was designed to prove 
Francis to be Junius. 

Tue preliminary examination of the 
London Booksellers’ Society will take 
place at 56, Old Bailey, at 7 o'clock 
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on the evening of September 14th. Each 
candidate will be required to give his 
answers in writing. He must select a 
motto, which should be written on the top 
of each examination paper. This motto is 
also to be placed on an envelope, with the 
candidate’s name inside. Those who pass 
will be entitled to a certificate of their pro- 
ficiency, which will be called First-Class 
Certificate, Preliminary Examination. There 
will also be three money prizes of 1/., 15s., 
and 10s. for the three most successful com- 
petitors, if the examiners consider the results 
deserving of reward. Candidates must be 
under twenty-one years of age, and each 
candidate must pay an entrance fee of 1s. 

Tue advanced examination will take place 
at 56, Old Bailey, at 7 o’clock on the even- 
ing of September 21st. Those who pass will 
be entitled to a certificate, which will be 
called First-Class Certificate, Advanced Ex- 
amination. Three money prizes of 2/., 
17. 10s., and 1/. will be awarded, on the 
same conditions as for the preliminary 
examination. Candidates must be over 
twenty-one years of age, and must pay an 
entrance fee of 2s. 6d. each. 

Tue subjects for both examinations will 
be, as we have already mentioned, some- 
what as follows: Authors and their works; 
the published price of books; the best 
works on stated subjects; the writing of 
business orders and calculation of prices ; 
technical questions to show proficiency in 
business. Candidates should send in their 
names at once to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. T. Burleigh, 79, High Street, Wands- 
worth. 


Miss Ruopa Brovexrton’s new story will 


fill only one volume. It will, before pub- 
lication in book form, appear in some four 
numbers of Zemple Bar. 


As we remarked a couple of weeks ago, 
the celebration of the Shelley centenary is 
gaining ground. Lord Tennyson’s patron- 
age of the movement to establish a free 
library and museum at Horsham has had 
its effect. In another column we have 
printed some lines by Mr. Swinburne on the 
centenary. Here we may add a sonnet 
contributed by Mr. Watts to the Magazine 
of Art, in which dexterous use is made of 
the story of the Maid of Bethlehem told in 
Sir John Maundeville’s Travels :— 

In Christ’s own town did fools of old condemn 

A sinless maid to burn in felon’s fire ; 

She looked above ; she spake from out the pyre 
To skies that made a star for Bethlehem, 

When, lo! the flames touching her garment’s hem 

Blossom’d to 10ses—warbled like a Jyre— 

Made every fagot-twig a scented brier, 

And crowned her with a rose-bud diadem ! 
Brothers in Shelley, we this morn are strong : 
Our — of Hearts hath conquered—conquered 
those 
Once fain to work the world and Shelley wrong : 
Their pyre of hate now bourgeons with the rose— 

Their every fagot, now a sweet-brier, throws 
Love’s breath upon the breeze of Shelley’s song! 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. will issue on the 
1st of September ‘The Diplomatic Reminis- 
cences of Lord Augustus Loftus.’ They 
extend from 1837 to 1862. 


A yew and revised edition of Mr. Payne’s 
translation of Villon is in the press. The 
text has been minutely reviewed and 
in great part rewritten, and large addi- 
tions have been made to the biographical 
and critical essay which forms an intro- 





duction to the poems, as well as to the notes, 
in order to bring the whole up to date. The 
new edition will be issued by subscription 
in the usual way, and will form a handsome 
octavo. Mr. Alfred Forman is now the 
secretary of the Villon Society. 

Tue lectures for the Michaelmas term 
at University Hall, Gordon Square, 
are now arranged. Mr. Wicksteed will 
lecture on Dante’s ‘Purgatory’ on Monday 
afternoons and evenings; the Rev. Brook 
Herford will give a popular account of the 
different schools of liberal religious thought 
in America on Tuesday evenings; and Mr. 
Graham Wallas will redeliver his lectures 
on the British citizen on Thursday evenings. 
Mr. Wicksteed will also continue his Sunday 
afternoon lectures on the religion and litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. 


Tue death has taken place at Gateshead 
of a man who exercised great influence in 
the North by his writings and speeches, Mr. 
David Rule, at the age of sixty-four. He 
was to a great degree self-educated; but on 
his particular subject of the Blue-books and 
diplomatic correspondence relating to Russia 
he was particularly well read, and supposed 
to have few competitors. Russia is a topic 
of special interest in the Newcastle district, 
where Mr. Rule was vice-chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Association. 

Mrs. Burnerr Smira (Annie S. Swan) 
is at present engaged upon a romance the 
scene of which is laid in the Black Coun- 
try. It will be published in 1893 in the 
People’s Friend, Dundee, and a syndicate of 
newspapers. 

‘Firry Years or THE Water Cure’ is 
the title of a book, now in the press, by 
Mr. Joseph Constantine, of Manchester. It 
will contain some reminiscences of the 
Bronté family during their residence at 
Haworth, and of the late Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, the ex-Chartist. 

Earty in October the first number will 
be published of a new penny illustrated 
journal entitled Boys, which proposes to 
deal with matters of interest to boys and 
young men. Mr. G. A. Henty, Mr. 8. 
Baring-Gould, and Mr. G. Manville Fenn 
will be amongst the contributors. 

Tue Ismiriantz Armenian prize, in value 
60/., for the encouragement of historical 
studies in that nation, has this year been 
awarded to the Abbé Kud for a work on the 
archives of Armenian religious history. 

CoNTINENTAL papers report that Princess 
Pauline Metternich, well known in aristo- 
cratic circles in Paris and Vienna, is 
about to publish her reminiscences. 

GERMAN papers announce the foundation 
of a new association by some former disciples 
of Lassalle, which is to form a kind of 
middle group between the democratic and 
the freisinnige party of Socialists. A con- 
siderable sum is said to have already been 
subscribed by the members of the associa- 
tion for the publication of a new organ, 
which is to make its appearance next 
autumn at Hamburg, under the title of 
Hamburger Localanzeiger, a title suggestive 
of a purely local paper rather than of a 
political and Socialist journal. 


Tue death is announced of M. Léon 
Cladel, the author of ‘Le Bouscassié’ and 
other fairly well-known novels. M. Cladel’s 





popularity was at its height in the last year, 
of the Empire and the first years of the 
Third Republic. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the mog 
interest this week are Education, Scotland 
Training Colleges Reports for 1891 (54, 
and Report of the Chief Inspector of Fae. 
tories for 1891 (1s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~o~— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Elements of Agriculture. A Text-Book pre. 
pared under the Authority of the Royal Agri. 
cultural Society of England. By Willian 
Fream, LL.D. (Murray.)—In agriculture, ag 
in most other arts that are based upon natural 
science, there has of late arisen a demand for 
technical teaching. It is felt that, although 
such arts can only be learnt by actual practice 
in the workshop or the field, yet that practice 
may be made more perfect and more productive 
by the aid of scientific training. The workman 
requires to be taught how to use his head as 
well as his hands, and how to direct and guide 
his manual labour by the aid of knowledge and 
intelligence. Acting on these principles, the 
Royal Agricultural Society drew up the scheme 
upon which the present work is founded. The 
assistance of such men as Sir John Lawes, Mr, 
Clare Sewell Read, Dr. Voelcker, and other 
specialists was secured, and the _ editorship 
confided to the competent hands of Dr, 
Fream. The subject is treated under three 
principal heads, viz., the soil, the plant, and 
the animal. Under the first heading the nature 
and properties of various kinds of soil are 
dealt with. The soil is by no means the 
inert mass it was long considered to be. It 
is in reality the theatre of constant activity 
and change, provided the circumstances be 
favourable. Much of its value as a source of 
plant-food is due to the agency of some of those 
microbes or bacteria of which we hear so much 
nowadays, and which seem to act as good fairies 
or as malignant spirits according to their nature. 
They do good service in the soil by promoting 
‘‘ nitrification,” or the conversion of nitrogen in 
an inert form to one in which, by union with 
some of the other ingredients of the soil, it may 
become available for plant-food. This subject 
is briefly touched on by Dr. Fream. Symbiosis, 
or that peculiar association of two plants by 
virtue of which each furnishes the other with 
something essential to its welfare, is also alluded 
to, as, too, are the tubercles on the roots of 
Leguminosz. These little nodules are the abode 
of minute organisms by whose action the plant 
is able to assimilate nitrogen. Facts such 
as these offer a striking proof of the ad- 
vantages that scientitic observation may confer 
on a practical art. Centuries of practice 
failed to teach our agriculturists matters of 
the very first importance to cultivation dis- 
covered by chemists and microscopists. Nor is 
it at all within the range of probability that the 
discovery would have been made by practice un- 
aided by science. The consideration of the soil 
necessarily includes matters connected with 
tillage implements and the application of appro- 
priate manures. Much money is still wasted in 
applying manures that are unnecessary, unsult- 
able, or unseasonable. This last point, the 
time at which particular manures can be most 
profitably employed, seems hardly sufliciently 
considered in the present volume. We notea 
similarly defective treatment in the case of the 
improvement by selection and by cross-breeding 
of cultivated plants. The art of breeding, 8 
far as it relates to animals, receives due atten- 
tion, but the art of breeding in the case of 
plants is fully as important. Farmers have 
much to learn in this particular from the 
gardeners. It may be said, of course, that the 
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creat seed-firms can do this sort of work on a 
larger scale, and therefore to much greater 
advantage, than individuals can do. To some 
extent this is true, but it is equally true that 
the farmer can much more readily select those 
varieties which are best fitted to his peculiar 
circumstances and conditions. The chapter on 
this subject, though dealing with animals only, 
is applicable also to plants ; the details differ, 
the principles are identical, so that the de- 
ficiency we have alluded to is, after all, not a 
serious one. The latter part of the volume is 
taken up with an account of the various breeds 
of horses, Sheep, and cattle, but nothing is said 
about poultry or eggs, and only the slightest 
allusion is made to fruit and vegetable cul- 


ture, which, under certain circumstances, are | 


useful accessories to agriculture proper. The 
pook, as a whole, is well done ; a great deal of 
information of a highly technical character is 
iven in clear and accurate fashion, so that the 
Agricultural Society and Dr. Fream may be 
congratulated on having produced an excellent 
popular handbook. 


Annals of British Geology, 1890. By J. F. 
Blake, M.A. (Dulau & Co.)—Prof. Blake is 
unquestionably a bold man. He has started, 
single-handed, an annual publication intended 
to deal with the whole range of the geological 
sciences, so far as they relate to Britain. The 
preparation of a digest of all papers and other 
publications on British geology, paleontology, 
petrology, and mineralogy is an undertaking 
which needs for its successful accomplishment 
very extensive knowledge and the expenditure 
of much labour. But Prof. Blake is not content 
with a compilation of this character. The 
‘Annals of British Geology’ is not to be simply 
a digest. Each publication is not merely to 


pass through the com; iler’s press and have its 
essence extracted for the benefit of the busy, or 
lazy, geologist, but it is to be weighed in the 
balance, so that its value may be assessed and | 


its shortcomings detected. 


to bear. Considering the magnitude and difti- 
culty of the task, it has been carried out with 
commendable despatch and success. In such 
work rapidity of execution becomes an important 
feature, inasmuch as the value of an annual 
chronicle is governed to a large extent by the 
punctuality of its appearance. There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of the view that each 
country should chronicle its own progress, and 
give up the attempt to be cosmopolitan. 
limitation in the scope of the work enables the 
abstractor, without undue enlargement of the 
volume, to give summaries of the important 
papers at considerable length. It is, indeed, a 
commendable feature in the ‘ Annals’ that most 
of the abstracts are sufticiently full to render 
unnecessary any reference to the original papers. 
British geologists are under a weight of obliga- 
tion to Prof. Blake for placing in their hands so 
serviceable and time-saving a work, and it is to 
be hoped that they will recognize this obligation 
by according to it such support as will justify 
its continuance year by year. 


The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead. By 
M. Eissler. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)—The 
dainty cover of this volume is suggestive rather 
of a gift-book of poems than of a dry treatise on 
metallurgy. However, the combination of silver 
and grey has, no doubt, been selected not for 
sake of its delicacy, but as representing the two 
metals to which the work is devoted. Silver 
and lead are so commonly associated in nature 

t the economical treatment of the complex 
ores and the separation of the precious metal 
from the baser are matters of the highest metal- 
lurgical importance. Within the last twenty 
years silver-lead ores have been worked on an 
ftormous scale in Western America; and the 
fertility of Western resource, aided by German 








In thus making it a | 
“critical digest” Prof. Blake seems to have | 
needlessly increased his burden, surely heavy | 
enough otherwise for any single pair of shoulders | 


Such | 





metallurgists of distinction, has led to the in- 


troduction of new types of furnace and improved 
methods of extraction. It is here that Mr. 
Kissler’s volume has its special value. It is 
true the older processes are described, for with- | 
out them the work would be sadly incomplete ; 
but the author disposes of them with judicious 
brevity, referring for details to the older English 
treatises, whilst he concentrates his energy on 
modern processes and modern plant. 


Elements of Metallurgy. By J. Arthur Phil- 


| lips, F.R.S. Third Edition, revised and en- ; 
| larged by H. Bauerman, F.G.S. 
| Co.)—Little need be said in commendation of a | 


(Griftin & | 


work which has steadily grown in favour with | 


| Scientific men and practical metallurgists until | 


it has now reached its third edition. Since the , 
death of Mr. Phillips, the original author, the | 
labour of revising the work has fallen upon Mr. 

Bauerman, the well-known metallurgist, who 

succeeded the late Dr. Percy as lecturer at the | 
Royal Artillery College, Woolwich. Whilst 
studiously avoiding anything like needless dis- 
turbance of the original text, Mr. Bauerman has 
found it necessary to make such extensive addi- | 
tions to the work that the bulk of the book in 

its present form is something like one-twelfth | 
greater than that of its predecessor. The new 


matter relates mainly to the metallurgy of iron, | 


With | 


copper, nickel, aluminium, and sodium. 


these improvements, which bring the work 
fairly up to date, ‘Phillips’s Metallurgy’ will 
continue to hold the position which it now in- 
disputably occupies as our standard text-book 
of metallurgy. 

The Story of Chemistry. By Harold W. 
Picton, B.Sc. With a Preface by Sir H. 
Roscoe, M.P. (Isbister.)—The object of this 
little work is to present a popular sketch of the 
rise and progress of chemical science from the 
dark ages of alchemy to the present day. Mr. 
Picton tells this story for the mcst part simply, 
concisely, and pleasantly, though occasionally 
he gets slightly astray with his facts, as where he 
describes Bergman and Scheele as ‘‘ two Swiss 
chemists of renown” (p. 225), whereas, in point 
of fact, neither was Swiss. But notwithstanding 
such slips his work deserves commendation. 
The history of chemistry may not be so rich in 
general interest as the history of some other 


| branches of science, but it is, nevertheless, well 


worthy of being set forth in a popular form. 
Mr. Rodwell, before the unfortunate collapse 
of his health, wrote a very readable little book 
under the title of ‘The Birth of Chemistry.’ 


| the Liverpool Observatory. 





Mr. Picton’s work does not display so much ; 


learning, but it is more comprehensive. Neither 
of these works, however, pretends to offer more 
than a simple sketch of its subject, and there 
still seems to be room in our literature for a 
larger and more serious work on chemical his- 
tory in general. 

Natural Science Examination Papers. Com- 
piled by R. Elliot Steel, M.A.—Part IT. Physics. 
(Methuen & Co.)—This is a large collection of 
examination papers in the various branches of 
experimental physics—sound, heat, light, mag- 
netism, and electricity. The questions seem to 
have been judiciously selected, and are likely 
to prove serviceable in aiding teachers to gauge 
the depth of their pupils’ knowledge. Hints 
might, however, have been usefully added to 
assist in answering the more difficult questions. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 








Tue planet Mercury will be in inferior con- 
junction with the sun on August 25th. Venus 
will be a conspicuous object throughout that | 
month in the early morning, attaining her | 
greatest brilliancy on the 15th, when she will 
rise about 3 o’clock, in the constellation Gemini. | 
Mars is in Capricornus, visible all night, and 
will be in opposition to the sun on the 4th 
prox. (about a month before reaching perihelion), | 
and in conjunction with the moon on the morn- 
ing of the 8th. Jupiter is nearly stationary in 


Aries, and rises soon after 10 o’clock in the 
evening ; he will be very close to the moon on 


; the morning of the 13th prox., an occultation 


taking place after sunrise. Saturn, passing 
from Leo into Virgo, sets not long after the 


‘sun, and will gradually cease to be visible in 
the evening; he will be in near conjunction 


with the moon on the 24th. 

The vexed question of the period of rotation 
of Venus appears to be by no means settled, M. 
Trouvelot contending that one result of his long 
course of observations of the planet (recently 
communicated to the Société Astronomique de 
France) is that this does not exceed twenty-four 
hours in length. 

The Report of the Yale College Observatory 
for last year contains, as usual, a record of much 


| useful work, the principal special subjects of 
| observation having been Jupiter’s satellites, the 


mutual positions of the stars in the cluster of 
Coma Berenices, and the continued investiga- 


; tions of stellar parallax, some of the results 


obtained being published in the Report. 

Mr. W. E. Plummer, F.R.A.S., of the Uni- 
versity Observatory, Oxford, has been appointed 
by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to 
succeed the late Mr. Hartnup as Director of 
It is contidently 
hoped that this will lead to the observatory 
taking a more active part in astronomical ob- 
serving than it has done in recent years. 

The volume of Results of Astronomical and 
Meteorological Observations made at the Radcliffe 
Observatory, Oxford, for the year 1887, has re- 
cently been published. The subjects of meridian 
observation were the sun, the moon (both regu- 
larly observed when practicable), and a number 
of stars from Lalande’s Catalogue. The other 
astronomical observations comprise occultations 
of stars by the moon, of certain double stars, 
and of comet 1887, iv., which was discovered by 
Mr. Barnard on the 12th of May in that year. 
Mr. Barclay, of Leyton, in the preceding autumn 
presented his 10-inch equatorial, by Cooke, to 
the Radcliffe Trustees for use at the observatory, 
and it was remounted and brought into use there, 
after a thorough cleaning, in the month of 
February, 1887. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Messrs. Grorce Puitie & Son are going to 
issue early in September, under the title of 
‘Up the Niger,’ a narrative of Major Claude 
Macdonald’s mission to the Niger and Benue 
rivers, by Capt. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. A 
chapter will be added on ‘‘ Native Music and 
Musical Instruments,” by Capt. Day, author of 
‘The Musical Instruments of Southern India 
and the Deccan.’ Major Macdonald visited 
nearly the whole of the region described by 


| Lieut. Mizon, and his book will contain a most 


exhaustive description of the resources, &c., 
of the districts administered by the Royal 
Niger Company. 

A parliamentary paper, C. 6558, contains the 
report of a journey by Mr. W. J. Archer, an 
experienced member of the consular service in 
Siam, across the Shan States to the north-east 
frontier of the kingdom, and thence south to 
Bangkok, much of the ground traversed being 
very little known. Mr. Archer is of opinion 
that if Yunnan is to be opened from the south, 
the proper line for a railway lies up the valley 
of the Upper Mekong from Chieng Sen; and he 
points out that a line from this point to Bangkok, 
vid Lakon and Raheng, and thence down the 
Meping and Menam rivers, offers very few en- 
gineering difficulties. But he adds that very 
little produce comes from or goes into Yunnan 


| itself; that the caravans from Moulmein to 


Yunnan are only made remunerative by the 
woollen and cotton goods brought up from 
Moulmein ; and that of these the greater part 
does not reach Yunnan at all, but is left at the 
Shan towns en route. And he thinks, further, 


| that though the route by Moulmein is certainly 


the easiest outlet for Yunnan produce to the 
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sea, it is likely that with improved communica- 
tions this trade, such as it is, will eventually 
find its way through the Shan States into 

- Burmah. He considers it, again, impossible 
that the Mekong could ever become of practical 
use as a navigable route from the sea, not 
merely owing to rapids and other physical 
difficulties, but because the districts through 
which it passes, and all the north-eastern pro- 
vinces, including Luang Prabang, are barren 
mountainous regions, supporting only a sparse 
population, which besides is gradually moving 
westwards—a tendency which he noticed all 
through the northern territories, not only 
among the aborigines, but among the compara- 
tively recent arrivals of Chinese origin. The 
true trade route from the Mekong valley is to 
Bangkok vid Khorat, and when the railway from 
Bangkok to Khorat is made, the country around 
Khorat, a great natural trade centre, will de- 
velope rapidly. All the imports, hardware and 
cotton goods, seem to be British. The attempts 
to introduce French trade must, the writer thinks, 
end in failure. The French could only achieve 
this by annexing the country—a process which 
Seems to have begun—and prohibiting British 
imports. This course would at least, we are 
told, have the advantage of preserving the fine 
native manufactures, and stopping the rapid 
deterioration of native taste. 

Mr. Archer describes an extensive salt-pro- 
ducing district between the Mekong and the 
Nam U, extending over both sides of the water- 
shed. The salt is got partly from wells, partly 
by scraping off and washing out the surface soil, 
the surface being beaten hard, and fresh soil, to 
the depth of an inch, scattered over it every 
five days, the salt effervescing through this. 
The industry might be greatly developed, but 
this is not allowed for fear of offending the 
local spirits. The people, though very supersti- 
tious, are, like the authorities, very friendly and 
obliging, but the climate throughout is un- 
healthy, owing, it is supposed, to the violent 
alternations of temperature. Natives and 
foreigners suffer alike. At Luang Prabang 
quinine was for sale in the bazaars, though the 
local resources otherwise were very small. The 
writer has some interesting remarks on the 
different races which inhabit Siam, a study of 
which the difficulty is increased by the forced 
migrations which have been the custom for cen- 
turies, and in some cases, as in the north-west 
Shan States, have retarded the development of 
fertile districts. 

Black’s Handy Atlas of England and Wales, 
by John Bartholomew (Black), consists of sixty- 
four plates, and in addition to county maps 
contains ten general maps, showing illustrations 
of physical and political geography, a fine con- 
toured map of the Lake district, and plans of 
sixteen towns. The rainfall is shown for 
January and July, but not for the year, which 
would have proved more instructive. The 
county maps are on scales varying from two to 
eleven miles to the inch. Yorkshire, although 
one of the most densely peopled counties in its 
western division, is shown on a scale of ten 
miles to the inch, which is scarcely adequate, 
whilst Herefordshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
other counties far less crowded with centres of 
population, are on double that scale. The 
maps are coloured to show parliamentary divi- 
sions, and no attempt is made to distinguish 
the “‘county boroughs.” The maps are neatly 
engraved and tastefully printed, and with its 
index the little volume should prove useful as 
a work of reference. 

A Ride across Iceland in the Summer of 
1891, by the Rev. W. T. McCormick (Digby, 
Long & Co.), is a chatty diary, which may pos- 
sibly interest persons desirous of following in 
the author's footsteps, but is utterly void of in- 
formation of a novel nature. The author left 
Edinburgh in July, landed at Akureyri, and 
crossed the island to Reykiavick, visiting on the 
way the Geysers and Mount Hekla. Exactly 





one month after his departure he landed once 
more at Leith. 

An Elementary Geography of the British 
Colonies, published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. in their ‘‘ Geographical Series,” and written 
by Dr. Dawson, of Canada, and Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland, of Victoria, strikes us as being ex- 
cellent. The scenery of New Zealand is, almost 
for the first time, adequately described, although 
we might cavil at the statement that the Can- 
terbury Plains form the only piece of level 
ground of any important extent in New Zealand, 
inasmuch as there is a very considerable plain 
in the south centre of the North Island. The 
descriptions of Canada and of Australia, on the 
whole, are nearly perfect. The account of the 
Mediterranean possessions of Great Britain is 
less satisfactory, being a little perfunctory and 
official. It is assumed, for example, that Cyprus 
is a position of ‘‘ vast importance in regard to 
the......defence of the Empire”; and that 
British rule is of unmixed advantage to it. 
We fear that it is now universally admitted by 
competent military authorities that Cyprus in 
the event of war would be more likely to be 
burdensome than advantageous ; and with re- 
gard to the contrasts drawn between British 
and Turkish rule in the island, nothing is said 
by the authors about the drain of the tribute 
to Turkey, which is still paid, and which causes 
the taxation to be extortionate and oppressive 
in the extreme. 

Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Central Africa, 
by E. C. Hore (Stanford), is an unpretentious, 
eminently readable account of a missionary 
enterprise in which the author himself played 
a prominent, if not the leading part. Mr. Hore 
first reached the great Central African lake in 
August, 1878, and finally left it in June, 1888. 
We are indebted to him for a fairly complete 
survey of the lake, as also for meteorological 
observations of considerable value. Mr. Hore, 
indeed, proved himself one of those missionaries 
to whom we are indebted for an enlargement of 
our geographical knowledge. He is a man, too, 
singularly free from the narrow views of many 
of his colleagues. The condition of the natives 
evidently called forth his sympathies, and even 
to the Arab traders he does not deny the 
praise which is undoubtedly their due. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Victoria Institute, 4.—Annual Meeting, Lord Halsbury’s Address. 








Science Gossip. 


A RATHER large attendance of distinguished 
foreigners is expected at the Edinburgh meeting 
of the British Association, which commences 
next Wednesday. Among the best known of 
those who have promised to attend may be men- 
tioned Prof. von Helmholtz, of Berlin ; Prof. 
Sachs, of Munich ; Dr. Nansen, of Christiania ; 
and Dr. Ostwald, of Leipzig. As the chair will 
be occupied this year by a geologist, there will 
be a brilliant gathering of continental professors 
of geology, including Baron von Richthofen, of 
Berlin ; Prof. H. Credner and Prof. F. Zirkel, 
of Leipzig ; Prof. De Lapparent, of Paris ; and 
Prof. A. Renard, of Ghent. The Prince and 
Princess of Monaco are ccming over in their 
yacht, and the Prince will read a paper dealing 
with the subject of oceanic currents. 


Mr. A. Norman Tarte, of Liverpool, who 
has just died at the age of fifty-five, was an 
analytical chemist of considerable reputation, 
and well known as the author of a work on 
‘Petroleum and its Products.’ He was deeply 
interested in the progress of scientific education, 
and was formerly editor of the serial entitled 
Research. 


WE regret to announce the death of Dr. 
Felice Giordano, of Rome, the head of the 
Geological Survey of Italy and Chief Inspector 
of Mines. 
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FINE ARTS 


se 


The Costume of the Clans. By John Sobieski 
Stolberg Stuart and Charles Edward 
Stuart. (Edinburgh, Grant.) 

Tue work before us certainly is the greatest 

and weightiest ever published about Scot. 

land, for it measures 22} by 16} inches and 
weighs 1 stone 8lb.40z. The price of the 
large-paper, morocco-bound copy, where the 
thirty-two plates are hand-coloured, is twelye 
guineas net to subscribers, and of a half. 
bound copy, with the plates uncoloured, 
five. Surely a most desirable volume. And 
yet, whilst remembering the adage that 
“‘one should not look a gift horse in the 
mouth” (a hard thing to do if the gif 
horse were forty hands high), our feeling 
is one of wonderment, not joy. Why has 
this book been republished ? for it is nota 
new one, but forty-seven years old. Can 
it be the firstfruits of the White Rose 

Society? Nay, our rightful sovereign is 

shown by a recent manifesto to be “ Mary 

III. and IV.” Or was its new publisher 

impressed by its intrinsic excellence? No, 

again, for, according to his introduction, a 

former and similar work by the same 

authors was a “feeble and clumsy ”’ forgery. 

Was he struck by the beauty of the illus- 

trations? We trust not, for Scottish taste. 

Or was it merely because copies of the first 

edition fetch 7/7. to 167.2 We suppose that 

this must be the reason; whether it is a 

valid one seems open to question. 

To begin with, the work teems with 
blunders. There are dozens of misprints, 
such as ‘“‘Salust,’”’ ‘‘Chorybantes,” “ Trog- 
lodites,” ‘‘St. Columbus,” ‘ Adamnani,” 
‘‘Gitalas Cambrensis,” “the Georgium 
sidera,” ‘Colonel Clelland,” ‘Captain 
Birt,” ‘Penant,” and ‘Osia Imperialia.” 
There are scores of misstatements and pue- 
rilities, such as that Wanlockhead is in 
Renfrewshire; that the battle of Killie- 
crankie (? Sheriffmuir) was fought in 1715; 
that the order of Prince Charles Edward’s 
battles was Falkirk, Prestonpans, and Cul- 
loden; that there was an Archbishop of 
St. Andrews in 13805; that a ‘ Johannes 
Turnbull, quondam Episcopus Canterburi- 
ensis,” was buried at Iona; that “Dr. 
Carsewell, the Protestant Bishop of the 
Isles, published a Gaelic edition of the 
Common Prayer”; that the Marquis of 
Argyll was a “great leader of the Re- 
formation,” and that his demolition of the 
hewed work of the ‘Bonnie House of 
Airlie” was an instance of iconoclastic zeal ; 
that “the reels of Scotland are entirely 
similar to the national dances of the Cir- 
cassians”; that “the ancient sword and 
dirk dances of the Highlanders and the 
Goths were identically the same”; that “in 
the Danes we recognize a colony of the 
Melanchleenians”; that ‘‘in most repre- 
sentations of the loose feinoralia they are 
footed like the same garment made in fur 
and leather by the modern Scythians and 
Sarmatians, the Tartars, the Laplanders, 
and all the Borealian people”; and that i 
the ninth century “ Wiglaff, king of Mer- 
cia,” gave hangings to Croyland Abbey. 
Ingulph is, of course, the authority for the 
last statement; and Ingulph suggests the 
doubt whether the authors who could be 
duped by a clumsy forgery were likely t 
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of a portrait. ; 
It is with sartorial sketches of old por- 


traits, and with deductions therefrom, that 
the ‘Costume of the Clans’ is mainly occu- 
ied, And a large proportion of those por- 
traits are, we suspect, as authentic as De 









cot. [F Witt’s in the long gallery of the kings at 
and [F Holyrood. ‘Their source is too often sus- 
the ious. Plate III. is after an original in 

















the J the possession of ‘“‘ Sig. Gasparoni, dealer in 
lve BF curiosities, Regent Quadrant, London ”’; and 
alt. & Plate IV. (its subject, apparently, ‘ Mephis- 
ed, § topheles posing as a Cateran’) “from the 
nd ff orginal in the splendid MS. copy of 
hat [ Boethius’ Hist., im possession of Mr. 
the | Hawkesley, Wardour Street, London.” 
rift [ Plate V. is “‘from a full-length miniature 
ng ff of the great Marquis of Montrose in the 
1a8 ession of M. Vachée, ‘marchant de 
ta [ curiosités’ in Paris,” who got it, it seems, 
‘an J} from a dealer in old furniture, who had 
8¢@ f bought it out of an attic of the house at St. 
is [| Gormains where Lord Nairne died in exile. 
ty [Grant that Montrose wore a pointed chin- 
er [PB beard, that he ever wielded a huge two- 
io, J handed sword, still this picture bears infi- 
a [ uitely less likeness to any of the four known 
ue § portraits of him than it does to Thackeray’s 
'y. boyish illustrations of ‘The Scottish Chiefs.’ 
s- § Then there is Plate XXIV., ‘from a minia- 
@. [ture of Prince Charles Edward, left by his 
st § Royal Highness in the house of Miss Wood, 
at {@ which was occupied as his headquarters in 





Glasgow in 1745. From Miss Wood it de- 
scended to a collateral kinsman, Mr. Duncan 








th += MacLaren of Balquhidder, by whose grand- 
s, son, Mr. Donald Alexander, of Manor Place, 
y- — Edinburgh, it was presented to our collec- 
” FB tion.’ This sounds precise; unluckily, 
m during his ten days’ stay in Glasgow, the 
n § Prince lodged, not with a Miss Wood, but 





in the Trongate mansion of the wealthy 
merchant John Glassford. Moreover, this 
niniature by its background plainly pur- 
ports to have been painted in Scotland; one 
reasonably demands when, where, and by 
whom before accepting either it or the con- 
dusions drawn from it. Similarly, until it 
has been proved that Rob Roy ever stood 
for his portrait, we are slow to admit the 
three portraits of him here, which must 
be the strangest perversions of their ori- 
ginals, or else cannot represent one and 
the selfsame man. Again, what, one may 
fairly ask, is the authority for the colouring 
of Plates IX., XII., and XIII., which are 
from “a very scarce woodcut, an. 1630,” 
from “the die of a medal of H.R.H. the 
Prince Charles Edward, 1745, in possession 
of Mr. Rettie, ironmonger, Argyll Street, 
Glasgow,” and from “a very rare and pro- 
bably unpublished print in the collection of 
the late Annabella, Countess de Grey” ? 
But now from the pictures and from the 
work itself we turn, somewhat gladly, to 
the authors of the work, to the new biogra- 
ae introduction on ‘‘The Last of the 
tuarts.” The writer of that introduction 
hada rare chance of telling, as it has never 
yet been told, a most singular story, sum- 
marized best, if baldly, as follows. 

Lieut. Thomas Allen, R.N., alias (in 
1822) Thomas Hay Allan, Esq., of Hay, 
dias James, Count d’Albanie, claimed to 
ave been born in 1773, the only child of 
® marriage of Prince Charles Edward and 
¢ Princess Louisa of Stolberg. He passed, 




























. “qualified to determine the authenticity | 


however, for the second son of John Carter 
Allen, Admiral of the White, a Whig, and 
claimant of the Errol (Hay) earldom, who, 
dying on October 2nd, 1800, left 1007. to 
him, but 2,200/. to his elder brother. Lieut. 
Allen married, on October 2nd, 1792, 
Katharine, second daughter of the Rev. 
Owen Manning, Vicar of Godalming, and 
died at 22, Henry Street, Clerkenwell, on 
February 14th, 1852. He left two sons and 
one daughter. - 

I. John Hay Allan or John Sobieski 
Stolberg Stuart, Count d’Albanie, b. 
June 14th, 1797; m. in November, 1822, 
Georgiana, second daughter of Edward 
Kendall, J.P., of Austrey, Warwickshire 
(she d. at Bath, Feb. 13th, 1888); and d. 
Feb. 13th, 1872, s.p. 

II. Charles Stuart Hay Allan or Charles 
Edward Stuart, Count d’Albanie, b. June 4th, 
1799; m. on October 9th, 1822, in London, 
Anna (1787—18—), widow of Chas. Gardiner, 
Esq., and one of the seventeen children of 
the Right Hon. John Beresford, the Earl of 
Tyrone’s second son, and brother to the first 
Marquis of Waterford; and d. December 
25th, 1880. His four children were— 

1. Count Charles Edward d’Albanie, 
colonel of Austrian cavalry, in which he 
served 1840-70; m. on May 16th, 1874, 
Lady Alice Emily Mary Hay (1835-81), 
daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Errol, 
and granddaughter of an “illustrious per- 
sonage.” 

2. Countess Marie, d. at Beaumanoir on 

the Loire, August 22nd, 1873. 
_ 3. Countess Louisa Sobieska Stuart, m. 
Edouard de Platt, of the Austrian Imperial 
Bodyguard, and had one son, Alfred 
Edouard Charles. 

4. Countess Clementina, a nun of the 
order of Passionists. 

III. Countess Catherine Matilda, m. Count 
Ferdinand de Lancastro, and had one son— 

Count Charles Ferdinand Montesino de 
Lancastro et d’Albanie, b. September 23rd, 
1844; served in the Austrian Imperial 
Cuirassiers and with Maximilian in Mexico; 
d. in London, September 28th, 1873. 

We purposely omit a son and two daugh- 
ters assigned by the introduction to John 
Sobieski Stuart (the son is said to have 
married a daughter of the Earl of Errol), 
for they never had any existence; and we 
have supplied many dates and corrected 
others, partly from original information, 
and partly from the same sources as those 
indicated in the following foot-note :— 


‘‘The writer has to express his indebtedness 
for information on the subject to Viscount 
d’Arlincourt’s ‘ Three Kingdoms,’ an able article 
upon the claims of the brothers in the Quarterly 
Review, Dr. Doran’s ‘ London in Jacobite Times,’ 
and various paragraphs scattered through Notes 


articles.” 


‘‘ Compilation” bears various meanings ; 
it means in this case the copying verbatim et 
literatim, but without quotation marks, of 
page after page of the Quarterly article, 
which was, of course, by Lockhart—the 
‘“‘ Scorpion” of the brothers’ ‘ Lays of the 
Deer Forest.’ There are certain omissions, 
two of which ruin the sense; and there is 
one addition, the word “again.” The 
Quarterly article was an able one; but, 





and Queries and Scottish Notes and Queries. The | 
biographies are mainly a compilation from these | 





written as it was forty-five years ago, it left ° 


much vague, and much indeed untold. It 
did not give the dates of the brothers’ births, 
which are not unimportant, for they go far to 
dispel the notion that they can have fought 
under the first Napoleon. Nor, of course, 
could it give the dates of their deaths, both 
of which are misstated in the introduction. 
It told nothing (neither does the introduc- 
tion) of when the brothers or their father 
embraced Catholicism; nothing of when or 
where the brothers acquired their Gaelic 
(“I returned,” says the elder, ‘to Scotland 
in 1826”) ; nothing of how they were enabled 
to live during 1839-46 like Highland chief- 
tains, in ‘‘a house of fair and antique archi- 
tecture,” of their own designing, on Eilean 
Aigas, ‘‘ given up to them by the good Lord 
Lovat”; nothing of how every Sunday they 
used to be rowed up thence to mass at 
Eskadale, where a banner was borne before 
them from the riverside to the church door 
(the present priest has often seen this as a 
child) ; nothing of the rival “‘ grandson” of 
Prince Charles Edward by Clementina Wal- 
kinshaw, General Charles Edward Stuart, 
Baron Rohenstart (1781-1854), who is buried 
in Dunkeld Cathedral; nothing of the 
brothers’ ‘Reply to the Quarterly Review’ 
(1848), a pamphlet of forty pages; and 
nothing, above all, of how they and their 
father came to be imbued with their life- 
long delusion. 

In ‘ Lays of the Deer Forest,’ vol. i. p. 323, 
Charles Edward Stuart hints that the secret 
was revealed to him when he was twelve, 
2.é@.,in 1811. We doubt this; anyhow, the 
brothers first published their claims, and 
even then darkly, in ‘Tales of a Century’ 
(1847). According to that curious work, 
where the Highlandersall speak the broadest 
Lowland Scotch, the Princess Louisa of 
Stolberg was assisted in her accouchement 
by a ‘Dr. Beaton,’ who had had a sor 
killed at Culloden, but who yet is left 
haunting picture auctions in 1831. This 
remarkable centenarian may be pretty safely 
identified with Robert Watson, M.D. (1746- 
1838). A native of Elgin, that miserable 
democrat was successively a volunteer in 
the American War of Independence, Lord 
George Gordon’s secretary (the ‘‘ Gashford” 
of ‘Barnaby Rudge’), president of the 
Corresponding Society, and principal for 
six years of the Scots College in Paris; 
finally, at the age of ninety-two, he strangled 
himself in a Billingsgate tavern. In 1817 
he is known to have discovered at Rome 
several cartloads of papers that had be- 
longed to Cardinal York; and John Sobieski 
Stuart, whilst repeatedly citing ‘‘ orig. Stu. 
Pa. MS. in our possession,” refers in one 
place explicitly to ‘‘a portion of the Douay 
papers in the possession of the late Mr. 
Robert Watson, well known in the history 
of the Stuart papers.” It were a striking 
paradox that this ‘lame, little’? Lowland 
trickster, a Deist and republican, should 
have engendered and fostered the fond 
imaginings of our two Highland ‘“‘ princes,” 
Catholics and absolutists—pretenders verily, 
if not the grandsons of the Young Pretender. 
It is easy tosmile at them; and yet the pity 
of those wasted lives! for, with all their 
weaknesses, they were gallant and accom- 
plished gentlemen. They rest at Eskadale 
under a Celtic cross that bears a crown 
and the legend, ‘‘ Dominus dedit, Dominus 
abstulit sit nomen Domini benedictum.” 
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Reminiscences of Charles West Cope, R.A. 
By C. H. Cope. (Bentley & Son.) 


WE are inclined to think that Mr. Charles | 


Henry Cope, to whom we owe this volume, 
has been a little too scrupulous in dealing 
with his father’s manuscripts, and that to this 
mistake is due the dulness which pervades 
many chapters of the book. It is manifest 
that the elder Cope could on occasions write 
with so much force and liveliness, and so 
keen a sense of the picturesqueness of life, 
that the narrative of his experiences ought 
to be interesting ; and yet the reminiscences, 
as a whole, read as if they had been over- 
edited by a too respectful editor, whose 
want of perspicacity induced him to curtail 
several capital passages of autobiography. 
On the other hand, had Mr. C. H. Cope 
eliminated his father’s very numerous re- 
cords of hotel bills, and of his good and 
bad bargains with hotel keepers, and had 
he got rid of much small talk which is 
deplorably dull, we should have been spared 
at least a quarter of the book, and have 
more fully enjoyed the remainder. 

The Academician, whose ways and sayings 
appear here in a more amiable light than 
they appeared to a large proportion of his 
contemporaries and juniors, was the son of 
a drawing master and artist of good posi- 
tion at Leeds; his mother died shortly after 
his birth; from her as well as his father 
he inherited artistic taste, but not much 
early-developed skill. When quite a child 
he was sent to a boarding school at Great 
Marlow, and afterwards at Leeds. These 
pages offer a pitiable account of the out- 
rageous cruelties of his seniors in both these 


places, and of the tyranny practised by 
one of the masters. Cope at this time 
manifested no unusual aptitude for paint- 
ing, but a very distinct passion for fishing. 
Through many of the early pages the reader 
suffers from the autobiographer’s liking 


for trifling incidents, and a long ac- 
count is inflicted on us of a visit to his 
wife’s aunt, at Lancaster, in company 
with Mr. Richmond. Deciding on an 
artistic career, Cope was in August, 1827, 
sent to Sass’s Academy of Art in Blooms- 
bury Street, where he learned much and 
met with much kindness. A few years 
earlier Mr. Clive Newcome was a pupil in 
that school, and a few years later Master 
John Everett Millais was destined to work 
there. The head of Pallas, ‘‘patroness of 
art,” as Mr. Gandish was wont to say, is 
still over the door. Thackeray told us 
Gandish produced his ‘Non Angli sed 
Angeli’ in the year Mr. Cope was born, 
and there is no doubt “Sass’s” had almost 
forgotten that great picture when the future 
Academician arrived at the academy. 

The letter written by his father to Cope, 
while the latter was a pupil of Sass, is one of 
the best things in the book, and it reads like 
a page from ‘The Newcomes.’ The father’s 
joy at his son’s happiness and progress was 


of short duration ; he was thrown from the | sip eae e- sos So 
top of a stage coach, and died two days | they are less spirited, of Peter Beckford’s 


The son’s written portrait of |! ~: " 
| written about forty years previously, and 


' remain to this hour very good reading. The 
| Englishman ‘named Roberts, of Charlotte 


afterwards. 
him is, we think, better than any that he 
painted of other men :— 


‘*My father was a handsome, well-built 


man, about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, with a bold , : 
nt | at Geneva, must surely have been David 


forehead. He was a great enthusiast in art, 


collected engravings largely, and was a great , 


lover of Turner’s works, and from him I obtained 





the collection called ‘ Liber Studiorum.’...... 
He had a keen sense of humour. He was never 
so happy as when listening to reading aloud in 
the evenings while drawing, and woe to me if I 


| crept in to listen and had not done my lessons. 


He was a deeply religious man and a water 
drinker. I used to be amazed at the number of 
white wraps round his neck, reaching up to his 
ears, a la George IV., with large frills down the 
front of his shirt. In winter he wore a drab 
great-coat and thick yellow buckskin gloves, 
which emitted a powder when he clapped his 
hands. He wore Wellington boots, which he 
always aired before putting on by dropping into 
them a lighted paper, a performance to me as a 
child highly interesting. On Sunday afternoons 
he had a doze, with a yellow silk handkerchief 
thrown over his head. On the evenings of 
Sundays my sister and I had to read aloud grave 
books, such as Hannah More, till the weekly 
arrival of our friend, F. T. Bellam, put a joyful 
stop to our reading.” 

Much confusion and suffering ensued on 
the father’s death, the effect of which was 
increased by the conduct of a wicked uncle, 
who made his appearance, exactly as in a 
play, and caused much suffering to the orphan 
art student and his sister. The former, 
being impressionable and sentimental, tried 
vegetarianism till his health failed, and this 
may have had something to do with the 
weakness of his first picture of ‘Iachimo 
stealing Imogen’s Jewels,’ of which even the 
gentle Hilton—Fuseli’s successor as Keeper 
of the Royal Academy, to the schools of 
which young Cope was admitted in 1828— 
‘* said it had little in it to praise.” Defeated 
in 1829 by Maclise in two contests for Aca- 
demy medals, Cope nevertheless worked 
hard, and got a ‘Second Medal in the 
Life’’ in December, 1831. Soon after this 
he showed the tenacity of his cha- 
racter in his tours on foot in Wales 
and Kent. Boating at the mouth of the 
Thames—so adventurous that no one who 
knew him in later days ever gave him credit 
for it—occupied a good deal of his holidays, 
and is so unsuitable to the man we knew 
that thoughts of the ‘‘mad days” of many 
an elderly gentleman, from Mr. Justice 
Shallow’s to the present time, suggest 
themselves to the reader. However, 
these adventures are well described. In- 
cidentally, in an account of a sojourn in 
Paris during 1832, mention is made of 
Edward White, who was intimate with 
Charles Lamb, and was a constant guest at 
his weekly soirées. ‘‘ Lamb drank largely 
of weak gin and water, and generally 


‘had to retire early to bed in consequence. 


The rest used to sit up late, in spite of their 
host’s departure.” We find several accept- 
able notes of Ingres and of George Darley, 
the well-known art critic, who was, besides, 
‘a mathematician and an excellent poet.” 
Cope went to Italy in 1833, and his 
account of the journey over the Simplon is 
curiously characteristic of the writer, whose 
impressions and manner of relating them 
strongly put the reader in mind of Eustace’s 
‘Classical Tour,’ and still more, although 


‘Familiar Letters from Italy,’ which were 


Street, Fitzroy Square,” whom Cope met 


Roberts. The journey excited in Cope a 
rapturous pleasure, which he has not the 





a. 
skill to communicate to his readers ; but, 
certain sense of humour is manifest jp the 
following passage :— 

“At one place a bumptious gendarme, With 
cocked hat and sword, demanded ‘ Vos ; 
ports’ very roughly. A Scotchman (Jarniego, 
stood by, and a large dog looking out of , 
ventura window was asked by him, with Wonder. 
ful mimicry, ‘ Monsieur, votre passeport.’ The 
dog wagged his tail, all the bystanders laughed 
and the gendarme withdrew.” 

At Rome, besides Severn, Gibson, Boxalj 
and H. Atkinson the architect, Cope me 
Arthur Glennie, the admirable painter jy 
water colour of Roman scenes, who dig 
but the other day. Only of Glennie are any 
charactefistic touches preserved in this 
book, although each of the men name 
had marked individuality of characte, 
At Assisi, to which he went when fey 
did the like, Cope was very much in. 
pressed by the triple church, the beauty, 
picturesqueness, and originality of whic 
almost gave him power to record his in. 
pressions sympathetically, and thus to more 
us. At any rate, years before Mr. Ruskin 
made their art popular, Cope was deeply 
and justly impressed by the paintings 
of Giotto, Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, ‘Tommaso 
di Stefano, and Cavallini, and wherever he 
encountered them in the byways of Italy 
he described their motives and methods of 
design with considerable critical acumen. 
In those days the travelling Briton was an 
honoured guest; and Glennie and Cope ex- 
perienced this :— 

‘As we were walking towards Narni my 

companion asked me how much money [I had 
left, as we were still far from Rome. I had 
four Pauls only! He was in the same plight, 
and we were puzzled what to do ‘to raise the 
wind.’ So we determined to apply to the land. 
lord of the ‘Europa’ for funds. On arriving at 
that hotel the head waiter did not show us any 
great respect, for we were dusty and travel- 
stained, with only knapsacks for our luggage, 
However, we requested to see the proprietor, 
and were shown into his office. He took off his 
cap, and asked what he could do for us. We 
told him our story; how we had left Rome with 
only a small sum each, and having gone further 
than we at first intended, it was all gone. 
Would he, therefore, lend us some money, the 
sum lent not to exceed the value of our watches, 
which we would leave with him as security till 
the loan was repaid? He rose from his stool, 
bowed, and made a little speech, saying ‘ Signor, 
voi siete Inglesi,’ that he declined to take our 
watches, as he could always trust to the word of 
an’ Englishman. We might stay at his hotel as 
long as we pleased, and when we left he would 
be happy to advance as much as we might 
require, which we could repay him whenever 
we arrived at Rome.” 
This trustful innkeeper had been in Eng- 
land, and he treated his needy guests 
royally while they stayed at the Europa. 
The further Cope travelled in Italy the 
more did he improve as an art critic, an 
it is manifest that during this visit he 
acquired the admirable taste and knowledge 
which were displayed in the cartoon compet 
tion at Westminster Hall, 1843. 

Returning to England, Cope lived for 
several years at No. 1 of what was then 
Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, and thence 
sent to the exhibitions several works, which 
increased his reputation. His first success 
was gained in 1835, with an excellent pic- 
ture called ‘ The Firstborn,’ which has been 
engraved. A hundred and fifty guimeas 
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leading picture by a rising artist, and Cope 
thought himself lucky when he sold his 
‘Osteria,’ now in the Liverpool Gallery, 








_ for that sum. A thousand guineas for a 
ieson) | large picture by Maclise, who was then in 
tof, § the zenith of his reputation, is recorded 





with admiring wonder. Cope painted a 
retty woman, and the portrait attracted 
the attention of Mr. Minshull, a magistrate 
at Bow Street. 






was then considered a large price for a | 










oxall Soon afterwards Minshull called upon me, 

> met and, with a Bow Street manner, asked, ‘Did | 
ter in you paint that picture ? said, ‘ Yes,’ and told | 
died fF him how it happened. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘do you | 





think you could paint me?’ I said I would try, 
if he wished it. (He wasa very ugly man: hair 
like pins, nose bulbous, complexion yellowish- 
brown, eyes small.) ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ we will 
draw up an agreement: you to paint me for so 
much, and I to pay you so much.’ I asked what 
was the necessity, as, if I did not succeed, he 

















auty, § could refuse to take the picture, so that he was 
vhich quite safe, and I was content to trust him for 
3 im- honourable payment. After this his magisterial | 
move manner quite changed towards me. When he | 






first sat, he told me his colleague on the bench 
said, on being told that he should not be on the 














a bench, as he was going to sit for his likeness : 
nd ‘Then you ll have a damned ugly picture ! 

r hey , Cope gives an amusing account of Sheep- 
tal shanks. Invited to the collector's rooms 
ls 5 in Bond Street, he found his host dis- | 


posed to value the etchings, of which he | 
had a great number, more on account 




























“a of their rarity than their merit; an 
early impression was worth much more to | 
him than one in a finished state, and ‘to 

hay show me how wrong I was, he made me | 

had Cunt, with a magnifier, the number of dots | 

‘cht, @ 02 @ Sheep’s tail, and the impression with | 

‘the twenty dots he considered much better than | 

and-@ that with fifty.’ The naiveté of this is deli- 

gat cious; and it shows how little Cope knew |, 
any § of collectors. Cope was a founder-member 
wel. B of the Etching Club, and to its publications 
na he contributed some first-rate things. Yet in 

Phig Course of time Cope drifted so far from the 

Weg ‘lub that in 1890 he was ignorant if it still 

ithe ¢xisted, and omitted all mention of T. O. 

ther) Barlow in connexion with it. Cope’s first 

me, cONspicuous success as a genre painter was 
the} his ‘Board of Guardians,’ a somewhat con- | 
nes, ventional work in the mood of Wilkie and 
= Webster, exhibited with éclat in 1841, but 
of 2 Ut sold till two years later, when a prize- 
our, Lolder of the Art Union got it fora hundred 
jof Pounds. Discouraged by this mishap, the | 
asf artist competed for the decorations of the | 
uld § tew Houses of Parliament. In 1843 he 
ght won a first prize of 300/. with his cartoon 
ver of ‘An Early Trial by Jury’; in the fol- 
lowing year his picture of ‘Jacob and 
g-@ Rachel’ was at Westminster Hall, and 






secured him constant employment under the 













af Royal Commission, for whom he painted 
he pictures now almost ruined, but then very 
nd fF valuable. While preparing for this work 
he) Cope visited Italy and Munich to study 





| 
ge) ancient and modern frescoes. His notes on | 
ie © the doings of Prof. Hess at the latter capital | 
_ ff weof value. He describes the outrageous | 
orf treatment the old masters’ paintings had | 
mf undergone in the Pinacotheca, ‘‘ having been 

| 





rubbed down and repainted.” With these 
Successes the standard of the painter was 
established ; elected an A.R.A. in 1843, he | 
obtained the R.A.ship in 1848. We need 
tot follow him in detail after he reached the | 
demy. 











| of her father. 





Here is news about Dotheboys Hall, 
which admirers of Dickens will take for 
what it is worth, being the substance of 
what the driver of a stage coach between 
Barnard Castle and Darlington told Cope. 
He 
‘described how the coach at vacation time 
was filled by pupils going home for the holidays, 
accompanied by Mr. Shaw (Squeers). ‘ What a 


| jolly time it was, and how hearty and healthy 


the boys looked!’ The coach was covered with 
flags. The boys, armed with pea - shooters, 
peppered all that passed by. How well they 
fed, and how liberal was ‘Squeers’! He (the 
coachman) stoutly denied that they were half- 
starved. He allowed that there existed some 
schools like what Dickens described, but Shaw’s 
was an exception. ‘Then why,’ I asked, ‘should 
Dickens have singled out Shaw’s school for ex- 
posure?’ Coachman: ‘I'll tell you, sir. Mr. 
Dickens had his information from a dismissed 
usher ; it was a poisoned source. Dickens 
wrote to Shaw, and asked to inspect his schvol. 
He went, and was shown into the parlour. Shaw 
came in, and said, ‘‘ Follow me, gentlemen.” 
He asked them to go through the hall to a side 
door, bowed, and shut the door behind them. 
They found themselves in the road. They did not 
see the school.’ Dickens was accompanied by 
an artist friend (George Cruikshank, whom 
Shaw observed making a sketch of him behind 
Dickens’s shoulder). I asked the coachman 
what he would have recommended, seeing that 
he knew Dickens came hostilely. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said he, flicking the leaders with his whip, ‘I’d 
have prepared the boys in their best clothes ; 
I’d have been very perlite, and I’d have taken 
them up and down, and into the field and garden, 
till they were well tired; and then I’d have 
asked them to stay and havea little refreshment, 
and I’d ha’ gi’en them a couple of boiled fowls 


| and a cut from a nice York ham, and a bottle of | 


wine, and I’d ha’ made them comferable; that ’s 


how 1’d ha’ done! We should never have heared | 


tell of Squeers’s school then; no, no!’ He 
added: ‘There was bad schools, but Shaw’s was 
not bad ; Dickens ruined him.’” 

It seems that Cope himself met Shaw’s 
daughter, the supposed Miss Fanny Squeers, 
and there is further evidence in favour 
A friend of Cope declared 
that the portrait of Squeers in the book 
was very like Shaw. It may in this con- 
nexion be worth while to refer to Dickens’s 


preface to ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and to remark | 
‘that the artist who, in 1838, went with the 


writer to inspect cheap Yorkshire schools 
was not Cruikshank, but Hablét K. Browne, 


or “ Phiz,” who illustrated the book and | 
More than one | 


delineated Mr. Squeers. 
schoolmaster assumed the mantle of that 
worthy, and one at least of them wanted to 
bring an action for libel against Dickens, 
who always averred that the real Squeers 
had one eye, while the victim sketched by 
‘*Phiz”’ had two eyes. 








The Art Teaching of John Ruskin. By W. G. 
Collingwood. (Percival & Co.)—Mr. Colling- 
wood has so thoroughly saturated himself with 
what he describes as the systematic and well- 
considered plan of thought of Mr. Ruskin in 
earlier and later times, that he evidently knows 


more about Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘philosophy”’ than that | 


He has persuaded | present work is undertaken from a dual motive 


eloquent prophet himself. 
himself that ‘‘ when you come to understand 
what that plan of thought is, you find that the 
apparent paradoxes resolve themselves into 
necessary conclusions.” Above all, Mr. Colling- 
wood has the courage to say of his leader 
that ‘‘ the strongest of his sayings is of a piece 
with all his philosophy,” while he writes as if 
e had never heard of a large class of authorities, 





each of whom has practised his branch 
of art for a lifetime, but who absolutely 
deny that Mr. Ruskin ever had any consis- 
tent system or well-considered theory of any 
kind whatever. Nevertheless Mr. Colling- 
wood had an inkling of what we take to be the 
truth when he wrote, that when his style became 
fixed (when was this?) Mr. Ruskin had ‘‘be- 
come an essayist instead of a writer of treatises.” 
Thus Mr. Ruskin could follow any strong impulse 
that he felt, but there was an end to system, to 
say nothing of consistency and a regulated plan 
of thought. However, Mr. Collingwood recog- 
nizes, or supposes he recognizes, in the works 
of his teacher, an ‘‘ underlying drift and current 
of thought which gives life and unity to the 
whole.” We are unable to discover anything 
like the continuity and homogeneity Mr. Col- 
lingwood supposes to exist. On the contrary, 
inconsistencies were naturally to be expected 
from a writer on architecture who had no 
practical knowledge whatever, from a lover of 
painting who was an exquisite draughtsman 
of detail, but not an artist by general train- 
ing, and from a moralist one of whose warmest 
devotees can write that ‘‘at the present day, 
from the very fear and doubt with which we 
approach the nude, it becomes expressive of 
evil [!], and it can only be justified by such 
severity of treatment and obvious purpose as 
very few artists attempt.” Such utterances 
as these make it easy to see how it is that 
architects, painters, and sculptors alike have 
declined to accept one Ruskinian doctrine after 
another, and have left the eloquent writer’s 
theories to the young ladies and undergraduates 
who are enchanted by his vein of poetry and his 
delightful English. On p. 168 of this book 
there is a charming passage on the ‘‘ Effect of 
Art upon the Artist,” discussing, in short, 
the question whether an artist is necessarily 
immoral. Here Mr. Collingwood is good 
enough to say that while ‘‘the question can 
/ only be decided by statistics,” it is certain 
that ‘‘a very large number of artists could be 
| pointed out, everywhere and at all times, as ex- 
emplary and respectable citizens.” And then 
he proceeds to speak in favour not only of the 
moral qualities of his personal friends, but of 
the power of what he calls art to enforce, so to 
| say, the great laws of morality upon its pro- 
fessors. This passage would be exceedingly 
funny if it were not so impertinent. Whether 
the mantle of Mr. Ruskin will fit Mr. Colling- 
wood may be judged from what he says (p. 352) 
of one of the greatest masters of the technique : 
‘‘Even William Hunt, once accepted (‘Two 
Paths,’ § 69) as a sound teacher of water-colour 
practice, seems to come under this condemnation 
[that no British artist is a safe model in paint- 
ing] ; I suppose because he used to ‘ fudge things 
out,’ and the real master must know what he is 
| deing, and tell the student why ; which Hunt 
‘could never do.” This is really most absurd. 
| Because Hunt, in a testy mood and when he 
was old, declined to instruct in the refinements 
of his method the ‘‘student” who was so 
| stupid as not to see that the how and the why 
were due to an exquisite perception and skill 
educated during half a century of practice, it is 
coolly assumed that he did not know the 
why of his own art. Of course, not more 
than one can teach any nose to smell a rose 
could Hunt ‘‘ tell the student why.” 

Six Menths in the Apennines: a Pilgrimage 
in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. 
By Margaret Stokes. (Bell & Sons.)—Miss 
Margaret Stokes states in her preface that the 





—inquiry into the early history of Irish art and 
search for the personal relics and memorials of 
Irish saints. The enthusiastic devotion of the 
author for the primitive art of her native 
land, and, indeed, for early Christian art gener- 
ally, is well known, and is a guarantee that in 
her Italian pilgrimage she spared no pains 
in following up the traces of the object of her 
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idolatry. In an undertaking of this nature she 
also enjoys one special advantage, a remarkable 
talent for illustration: whether the objects re- 
presented are landscapes, sculpture, or orna- 
mental designs, they are invariably drawn with 
correctness and selected with judgment. Miss 
Stokes informs us that she largely employs the 
photographic camera; it is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that she permits the photographs to be repro- 
duced by photogravure. Such reproductions in 
the present volume are often blurred in their 
delineation of form, and black and opaque in 
the shadows—sometimes, indeed, little more 
than what Carlyle might have termed inchoate 
blotches. On the other hand, the engravings 
made by Miss Stokes from the photographs are 
admirable for their delicate drawing and artistic 
treatment. The text is cast in the form of 
letters to friends, a method of composition 
naturally affording opportunities for the ex- 
pression of pious and patriotic sentiment and 
eulogistic description. It is dangerous, how- 
ever, as offering too many pitfalls for the un- 
wary. Such passages asthe following, although 
doubtless perused with much gratification by 
its (presumably Irish) recipient, can scarcely be 
considered of intevest to the general reader :— 
“You will be glad to hear that I have arrived 
safely here [ Piacenza]. I reached this city on Sunday 
evening. Was glad enough to go to rest in a clean, 
old-fashioned Italian hotel, with brick floors and 
finely decorated ceilings. Next morning I engaged 
a nice old man as a guide, and set off on foot to 
see the town, which interests me immensely. 
Though on the way to Brindisi and Bologna, no 
tourist thinks of stopping here, so there isa delight- 
ful absence of the English element.” 
The letters are dated from Pisa, Lucca, Pia- 
cenza, Bobbio, Pavia, Fiesole, and Florence, 
the places where Miss Stokes finds memorials 
of various Irish saints; the saints being St. 
Finnian, St. Sillan, St. Columban, Dungal, St. 
Donatus, St. Andrew, and St. Brigid. About 
half the present volume is composed of lives of 
these saints, compiled from various sources. 
Regarded as narratives, they display the fertility 
of imagination which has ever been a conspicuous 
quality in the national character. They may 
be said to tend rather to edification than to the 
advancement of historical studies on a scientific 
basis. One charming little foible Miss Stokes 
shares with many of her countrymen, who 
rarely find themselves in the presence of a 
striking view in another country but they are 
immediately reminded of a similar scene in the 
Emerald Isle. The patriotic O’Bleary, who 
stood up so manfully for the picturesque effect 
of the chimney-pots on College Green, Dublin, 
as compared with those in Great Coram Street, 
is a type that will hold good for all time. 


Historical Notices of the Leeds Old Pottery. 
By J. R. Kidson and F. Kidson. (Leeds, Kid- 
son.)—The compilers have expended abundant 
patience and pains on collecting data for this 
work, and extended their inquiries to the 
potteries in the neighbourhood, and they are 
right in saying that till now no book has, except 
generally, and, we may add, superficially, treated 
of the multifarious and innumerable varieties of 
a singularly restricted fabrique. Leeds ware has 
characteristics so clearly defined that, unlike the 
ceramics of Bristol, Worcester, and Lowestoft, 
which have so many analogues and plagiaries so 
close that it is not easy to discriminate them, 
the observer soon learns enough about the 
varieties to be reasonably certain that he can 
identify the ware of the local makers, not only 
as a class, but the one from the other. ‘‘ Pots” 
were, there can be little doubt, made at Leeds 
in Roman days, if not before, but our authors 
produce no evidence. What we now call Leeds 
ware dates no further back than the beginning 
of the third quarter of the last century ; 
rougher ware and tobacco pipes were made 
there long before. From the later epoch 
the writers take up their subject seriously, 
and supply careful accounts of the manufac- 
tory, materials, makers, the better-known work- 





men, and illustrate the subject with photographs 
of characteristic examples of the peculiarly light 
and well-glazed ware, of which the perforated 
patterns are the best; but our authors are careful 
to point out that all Leeds ware was not per- 
forated any more than it was always cream 
colour, but they do not say whence the notion 
of decoration by perforation came. It was, 
perhaps, from Persia. The peculiar shapes of 
some early Leeds vases, centre pieces, and 
tureens support this idea. Prodigious quantities 
of genuine Leeds ware were made, most of it 
beautiful ; the pottery grounds covered seven 
acres, and an army of workmen were fully 
occupied, ‘‘a sad contrast to its present desolate 
and ruinous condition.” This book contains a 
number of illustrations showing the forms of 
the moulds used for pressing the ornaments we 
often find upon ware from the Leeds pottery. 
Examples of this sort serve to identify the 
examples and discover their dates and places of 
manufacture. The factory to which our authors 
had access helped a good deal in this direction. 
As to marks (matters dearer to cognoscenti and 
antiquaries than all the art employed by the 
makers), we are confirmed by this monograph 
in the belief that not one in a hundred undoubted 
pieces of Leeds ware had any marks whatever. 
Was this because, the same sort of godt obtain- 
ing in both, a desire existed in Leeds that the 
pottery ware should pass for Wedgwood’s? A 
good deal of ‘‘ Leeds” ware was forged in 
Liverpool. 


Croque-Mitaine, par Quatrelles, illustrée par 
G. Doré (Hachette & Co.), is a republication, in 
a cheaper form, of a work we reviewed many 
years ago in a free translation, which the late 
Mr. Tom Hood issued. All who want to know 
of Angoulaffre aux Dents de Cuivre, of Charle- 
magne, of Roncevaux, of the Chateau de la 
Peur, and to see these worthies and places in 
company with Doré when almost at his best, 
will do well to buy any version of the book. 
That before us is not the best, because some of 
the splendid romances of Doré have beenomitted, 
and most, if not all, of the plates have been cut 
down, and otherwise reduced in size. Apart 
from this they are satisfactory. 


In Trente et Quarante, par E. About, avec les 
Illustrations de H. Vogel (Hachette & Co.), 
the cuts are typographic etchings, and printed 


with the text. The designs are numerous and 
first rate, distinguished by character and spirit, 
and their technique is sparkling and full of 
colour, if a little more scratchy than English 
page cuts commonly are. The vignettes of flowers 
are very charming indeed, while the tailpieces, 
mostly groups of figures, excel in fineness, 
delicacy, and finish. 


Votumes LI. and LII. of L’ Art (Librairie de 
‘L’Art’) are unusually acceptable. One of the 
interesting papers contains the evidence supplied 
by M. J. Souchon, archivist of the Département 
de l’Aisne, in favour of the theory that in one 
Jehan Rutz, a Flemish painter, who sojourned 
in the town of Laon, we have the long-sought 
master of the brothers Le Nain. M. Champfleury, 
more than thirty years ago, asserted that the 
teacher of the enigmatical brothers wasa Fleming, 
and the style in which they one and all worked 
seemed to support the suggestion. So far as we 
yet know it is not proved by M. Souchon’s dis- 
covery that Jehan Rutz, painter, lived in Laon 
at the time in question, and was paid ‘‘douze 
escus solz” for painting the armorials of Alex- 
ander Farnese, Duke of Parma. The biography 
of £. Delaunay by M. Chaplain is continued 
by M. P. Leroi; the subject is noble, the essay 
researchful, sympathetic, and very richly 
illustrated with facsimiles of the master’s 
studies for figures and portraits. M. G. Noel’s 
excellent memoir of Henriquel-Dupont, with its 
capital illustrations, gives a good idea of the 
powers of that superb engraver, who is not half 
so well known in this country as he ought to 
be. 





M. Bouchot is fortunate in his intelligent ! 


a 
sketch of Janet, and in the prints from dry. 
ings which illustrate it. Even M. Molinie 
never had a better subject than the equestrigy 
portrait in bronze attributed to Sperandio, and 
undoubtedly a work of the first rank among the 
bronzes of the Renaissance, which has latg 
been acquired by the Louvre. Alas! this tre. 
sure was in London, and might have been ke 
here. Weare not quite satisfied that it is by 
Sperandio, but we admit its merit, and ay 
convinced by M. Molinier that it represents 
Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
The best engravings before us are M. A. Gilbert's 
fine, vigorous, and finished etching after yf 
Bonnat’s ‘La Jeunesse de Samson’; the clear and 
delicate view of a fountain at Marly-le-Roj 
etched by M. A. Guillaumot; M. C. Girour’s 
‘La Cuisiniére,’ after Chardin, a bright, firm 
and masculine piece, distinguished by the touch 
of the painter; the sparkling and broad ‘I, 
Paie des Moissonneurs,’ by M. P. Lucas, after 
M. L’Hermitte ; and the soft and rich ‘ Alerte' 
of M. A. Boilot, after M. L. Barillot’s picture ip 
the Salon of 1891. 

THE latest instance of the increasing interes, 
in the art of Persia is from the pen of Dr, 
Wilhelm Bode ; his monograph is entitled Al. 
persische Kiitipfteppiche, Studien zur Geschichte 
der persischen Kniipfarbeit. The director of the 
Berlin Gallery has long been known asa collector 
of Persian carpets ; he now appears as the his. 
torian of their art. Dr. Bode has a thorough 
grasp of the subject, and his wide general knov. 
ledge of art—especially that of the earlier masters 
of painting, who sofrequently introduced Oriental 
carpets into their compositions—enables him to 
approach it from many sides. The numerous 
illustrations are admirably chosen ; indeed, they 
alone furnish a useful practical history of these 
marvellous textiles; they also will be highly 
prized by students of design. Altogether the 
monograph is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Oriental art at its fountain head— 
the art which has dominated the East during the 
last seven centuries, and which has exercised 
such a potent influence on that of Europe for 
an equal period. 








THE CONGRESS OF ARCHXOLOGISTS. 
VISIT TO SILCHESTER. 

Last week we recorded the conference at 
Burlington House, on the 20th, of the delegates 
of the various archeological societies in union 
with the Society of Antiquaries. On Thursday, 
the 2lst, the delegates made an expedition to 
Silchester, stopping at Reading to visit the 
museum, where the numerous finds derived 
from the Silchester excavations are arranged. 
Special provision was made for them at Reading, 
but it will speedily prove inadequate if dis 
coveries continue to be made as rapidly as they 
have during the last two years. In the museum 
Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., who has shared with 
Mr. St. John Hope the honour of conducting the 
excavations on behalf of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, gave an admirably condensed lecture 
on Silchester, illustrated by a large coloured 
ground plan hung against one of the walls. 
Mr. Fox made his explanations all the clearer 
by reference to careful models of different 
parts exposed. The more valuable architec 
tural details were exhibited in the room where 
Mr. Fox lectured, such as part of the impost of 
a Doric pier found at the west gate and a great 
Corinthian capital from the same place, whic 
had evidently formed part of a noble pillar of 
the basilica. In the same room is an illustration 
of the bold and effective manner of the Roman 
roofing, put together from the original square 
stone shingles found on the site, and arrang 
in pointed diamond fashion. Here, too, were 
variety of querns and of the square flue-tiles 
that conducted heat through the rooms from 
the hypocaust. 

The members then moved to the larger Romat 
Gallery, which is full of well-constructed 
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en 
“ell-arranged. cases. It would have been im- 

ible to form any idea of the varied and 
rich nature of this most interesting collec- 
tion in so limited a time had it not been for 
q lecture delivered by the honorary curator, 
Dr. Stevens, who gave a general sketch of the 
whole, going into detail over some of the more 
salient points. 

At Silchester itself Mr. Fox and Mr. St. John 
Hope acted as guides and instructors. Those 
delegates who had not visited the place before 
seemed surprised at the extent of the area 
occupied by the city, now, save for a church 
and a single farmhouse, entirely under cultiva- 
tion, and also at the massiveness and height 
of the walls, constructed of great flints with 
jayers of stone intervening here and there to 
give them additional strength. The central 
insula, where the foundations of the basilica and 
forum lie uncovered, was first visited. Nothing 
short of an actual visit can give a due im- 
pression of the size and original grandeur of 
these Roman municipal buildings. The basilica 
itself is 270 ft. long by 60ft. in breadth, and 
was probably 70 or 80ft. high. The forum, 


baths, was that it had been the sluice gate for 
the exit of the bath water and of the whole 
drainage system of the town. But this will be 
duly proved as the excavations proceed. The 
rapidity at which the work advances depends 
entirely upon the liberality and interest of the 
public. There are now some thirty men em- 
ployed, and the expenditure is about 25/. per 
week. 





‘THE TWO AMBASSADORS.’ 
British Museum, W.C., July 26, 1892. 

FoLLowIneG upon my incidental mention of 
the globe in Holbein’s picture of ‘The Two 
Ambassadors’ in your issue of the 16th inst. 
(p. 101), I have much pleasure in announcing 
that I have since been fortunate enough to 
discover the identity of the mysterious half- 
opened book placed a little below the globe in 
the picture. Of the identity of the volume 
there can be no question, as it agrees word 
for word, line for line, and figure for figure 
with the one in the picture. The original 





| 


surrounded with offices and shops, also covered | 


a great area. Mr. Fox explained that the 
necessities of the climate required a far larger 
basilica in Britain and in North Gaul than 
was considered requisite in South Europe, be- 


; volume copied by Holbein is a small octavo 


(4 in. by 6 in.), entitled ‘‘Eyn Newe unnd 
wolgegriindte underweysung aller Kauffmannss 
Rechnung in dreyen biichern durch Petrum 


| Apianii von Leyssnick u Astronomei zu In- 


cause the colder and more humid atmosphere | «4! thr 
| Apianus of Leisnig and Astronomer to the In- 


obliged the great gatherings of the populace to 
be held under cover. 


This difference in climate | 


also brought about a considerable variation in | 1 : gold 
' Georgium Apianum von Leyssnick im Jar nach 


the plans of the houses from those that have 
been found at Pompeii. 
attraction was the small Christian basilica, 
uncovered last June, of which an account 
has already appeared in these columns. It is 


The chief centre of , 


south-east of the forum, and in the same _ 


central insula. The apse faces west, and is 
flanked on each side by square chapels or rudi- 
mentary transepts. There are narrow aisles to 
the centre of the church, and a narthex, equalling 
in width the nave and aisles, runs along the 
eastend. It is of very small dimensions, being 
only 42 ft. long. The nave is 10 ft. wide, and 
the aisles are each 5ft. The nave and apse are 
paved with small red tesserze an inch square. 
In front of the apse is a square of good mosaic 
in black and white checks with a lozenge border. 
A few feet to the east of the church is a brick 
foundation, 4 ft. square, with a flint-lined pit on 
its western side ; this is supposed to have been 
the fountain. 
of the church is a deep wood-lined well. A 
good deal of discussion took place with re- 
gard to this building and its assumed pur- 
pose. No distinctive Christian emblem has 


been found, but its plan is so emphatically | 


different from those of any known examples of 
tivil basilicas or pagan temples, and so closely 
inaccord with plans of early Christian churches, 
that the arguments so far are almost irresistibly 
on the side of its Christian origin (as the great 
majority of the members of the Congress seemed 
to think), and all that the doubters can say is, 
“Not proven.” Mr. Fox compared the plan to 


certain early Christian basilicas that have been | 


found in the African province of Numidia. 
The Rev. Dr. Cox did his best to raise a dis- 
cussion whilst all the party were gathered round 
the building, but no one responded. After- 
wards, to a little knot who lingered, Mr. James 
Parker, of Oxford, propounded the theory of a 
pagan temple, and suggested that the founda- 
tion to the east, supposed to have supported a 
fountain, was for sacrifice, and the adjoining 
pita midden into which the blood flowed! But 
We were unable to gather that he could produce 
iy like plan of a temple elsewhere. 

Another point of much interest, just un- 
‘overed before this visit, was a small opening in 
the wall between the south and east gates. This 
was thought by some to be a small postern gate; 
but the more likely theory, from its position on 
the lowest side of ‘the city and just beneath the 


goldstat Ordinariii verfertiget.” (‘‘A new and 
well-grounded Instruction in all Merchant’s 
Arithmetic in three books......prepared by P. 


goldstadt Ordinarium.”) The colophon reads: 
**Gedriickt und volendt zu Ingoldstadt durch 


der geburt Christi 1527 am 9. tag Augusti.” The 
particular page depicted by Holbein with such 
marvellous fidelity will be found near the end, 
in book iii., Q 8, verso. I may add that my 
discovery has been confirmed by Mr. C. L. East- 
lake, Keeper of the National Gallery, with 


; whom I had the pleasure of examining both the 


A short distance to the west | 


volume and the picture by Holbein. 
C. H. Coote. 





EGYPT AND MYCEN&. 

Some recent attempts to get a date for 
| Mycenee from the so-called Mycenzean antiqui- 
' ties found in Egypt have done little more than 
| justify Prof. Freeman’s complaint that people 
| are asked to believe things about Egyptians or 
| Hittites on evidence which they would not 
| think enough to prove anything about Greeks 
| or Englishmen. But more attention must be 
given to an attempt to get a date for Mycense 
from the Egyptian antiquities found at Mycenze 
| itself. So discreet a critic as M. S. Reinach 
| has said emphatically, ‘‘Ces constatations ne 
; laissent plus de place au doute.” 

Permit me to state the facts briefly, and point 
; outa difficulty which apparently has been over- 
| looked. 

Four small objects of Egyptian porcelain are 
| here in question. The first was found more 
| than twenty years ago at Ialysos, in Rhodes, in 
| company with antiquities of the Mycenzan 

period, and may now be seen in the First Vase 
| Room at the British Museum. The other three 
have been found within the last few years at 
Mycenz, and have been engraved in the 
*"Ednpepis ’ApxatoAoyix}, 1887, plate 13; 
1888, p. 156 ; 1891, plate 3. These four objects 
are: 1. Scarab of Amenophis III., bearing 
his first name Neb-mat-ra. 2. Scarab of Queen 
Ti, wife of Amenophis III. 3. Fragment of a 
vase with the end of a cartouch containing the 
signs hetep heq Uast, apparently the end of the 
name Amen-hetep (Amenophis), with the title 
heq-Uast (lord of Thebes), which was used by 
Amenophis III. 4. Two fragments of a small 
slab, the first with the signs ta anch, followed 
by part of a cartouch containing part of the 
signs neb mat; the second with the signs se 7a, 
followed by part of a cartouch containing part 
of the signs a men. The title se ra (son of the 
sun) is habitually interposed between the first 
and second names of a king; so the slab pro- 








bably bore the two names of Amenophis III. 
with this title between them, and the title ta 
anch (giver of life) before the first name. 

The difficulty is this. Take the fragment 
with the signs ta anch, followed by part of a 
cartouch containing part of the signs neb mat. 
If the signs ta anch stand upright, the signs neb 
mat are upside down ; or if the signs neb mat 
stand upright, then the signs ta anch are upside 
down. But if the signs neb mat stand upright, 
they are at the wrong end of the cartouch, for 
the sign ra must always stand at the head of a 
cartouch, even though it represent the final 
syllable of the name; or if these signs neb mat 
are at the right end of the cartouch, they are 
upside down. Now, if the other fragment with 
the signs se ra, &c., belongs to the same slab— 
and there can be little doubt of this—the first 
fragment must be read with the signs ta anch 
uppermost; and in this case the signs ta anch are 
upside down, and the signs neb mat are at the 
wrong end of the cartouch. And the cartouch 
itself is misconstructed. The terminal bar is 
attached to the end between the signs neb mat 
and the signs ta anch, so that the cartouch stands 
upright with respect to ta anch, but upside 
down with respect to neb mat. Thus, if the 
two fragments are to be read together with the 
sigus ta auch uppermost, this cartouch stands 
upside down, with the terminal bar at the top 
instead of the bottom. But just above the 
sign se on the second fragment there are traces 
of another terminal bar. So the cartouch, ap- 
parently, had two bottoms and no top. Mis- 
takes of this sort would hardly have been made 
by an Egyptian workman of the time of Amen- 
ophis III. 

The whole of that argument about the date 
of the Mycenzean antiquities rests on the assump- 
tion that these objects were made in the time 
of Amenophis III., and the further assumption 
that they were brought to Greece in his time. 
Even if they were made in his time, there is 
not a scrap of evidence that they were brought 
to Greece then. They might have been brought 
over long afterwards by pirates, who had been 
pillaging an old necropolis, or by travellers or 
traders, who found such things for sale. But 
it has yet to be proved that these four objects 
really were made in the time of Amenophis III. 
They certainly bear his name, or his queen’s. 
But this only shows that they were not made 
before his time—not that they were made then ; 
for royal names continued in common use in 
after generations as ornaments for scarabs, &e. 
And the blundering, which I have pointed out 
above, seems to be just such as might be ex- 
pected from a workman who regarded the name 
of Amenophis III. simply as a meaningless 
ornament. Ceci. Torr. 





SALE, 


Messes. CuristreE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 22nd and 23rd inst. the following. 
Engravings: After Sir E. Landseer, by T. 
Landseer, The Deer Pass, 30/.; The Challenge, 
291. Drawings: S. Prout, Ulm, 801.; Birket 
Foster, The Hayfield, and Cornfield, a pair, 
581. Pictures: L. Munthe, A Winter Scene, 
1361. T. Gainsborough, Mrs. Anna Maria 
Egerton, wife of Scrope Egerton, Esq., 3041. 
T. Creswick, The Miller’s Home, 273/.; The 
Roadside Inn, 199/.; Gwynant, North Wales, 
8251. Rosa Bonheur, Horses at Grass, 178). 
E. Frére, The Breakfast, 1261. 








Ainte-Art Gossip, 

THE Royal Academy Exhibition will be closed 
on Monday evening next at half-past ten. 

THE directors of the Grafton Street Galleries 
have obtained a piece of land, formerly covered 
with low buildings, which extends from No. 8, 
Grafton Street, in a north-westerly direction 
nearly to Bruton Street, and forms the south- 
western side of the mews. In this vacant 
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space the much-talked-of new galleries, which 
will in some respects take the place of the 
unfortunate Grosvenor Gallery, are now rising. 
Besides a well - lighted dining hall in the 
half-basement, with kitchens, store-rooms, and 
offices on the same level, there are four large 
galleries, capable in all of holding a thousand 
pictures, statues, drawings, and the like. The 
floors are on a level and not more than five feet 
above the pavement of Grafton Street, where 
the principal entrance to the new exhibition 
will be through the door of No. 8, which has 
been rebuilt inside, and ornamented outside 
with a large bay of three windows, granite 
columns, &c. The visitor will pass through 
a stately vestibule lined with white marble, and 
ascend by a small flight of steps to the Octagon 
Gallery, 33 ft. in diameter ; the oblong Large 
Gallery, 62 ft. by 43 ft.; the Middle Gallery, also 
oblong, 59 ft. by 18 ft.; a lobby of comparatively 
small dimensions; and the Long Gallery of 
68 ft. by 21 ft. These galleries will be on the 
visitor’s right hand as he enters ; on his left 
will bea Tea Room about 20ft. square. The 
Long Gallery will be lighted by skylights slop- 
ing from the cornice to a sort of barrel roof or 
ceiling, richly decorated, and so arranged that 
the pictures on the walls will, it is hoped, never 
become imperfect mirrors. The Large Gallery 
and the Middle Gallery are to be roofed in the 
same fashion, and the Octagon Gallery has a 
sort of vaulted skylight of similar construction. 
The total length of the exhibiting space is 
230 ft.; the height of the larger galleries will 
be 20ft. to the cornice, that of the smaller 
galleries 14 ft. and 16 ft. respectively. In these 
galleries it is proposed to hold (1) a summer 
exhibition, open from May till the end of July, 
of pictures and objects of art of all sorts ob- 
tained on loan. (2) The Society of Portrait 
Painters will remove from the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours to Grafton Street, 
and hold its exhibition there from March till 
May. (3) This body will be succeeded by the 
Society of British Pastellists, erst of the Gros- 
venor Gallery. 
the galleries will be used for a winter exhibition 
of works by living artists of all schools and all 
countries, whose works will be admitted on 
conditions much resembling those which have 
been in force at the Grosvenor and New 
Galleries. The first of these exhibitions will be 
opened early in December. The works will be 
on sale, paying asmall percentage to the gallery. 

TueE Exhibition of Early Flemish and Dutch 
Pictures at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
closes on Saturday, the 6th of August. 

Tae Cambrian Archeological Society has 
published an illustrated account of the places of 


interest to be visited during its meeting at | 


Llandeilo, which is to begin on Monday week. 

Ow1nG to the failure of recent negotiations, 
all hopes of reconciling the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, or Salon proper, and the Société 
nationale des Beaux-Arts, or Salon du Champ 
be Mars, must, at least for the present, be 
abandoned. 

Our artistic contemporaries of Paris are very 
much exercised by the proposal of Madame L. 
Bertaux, a sculptor, who has offered herself for 
election to the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the 
place of Bonnassieux, and in competition with 
MM. Frénicet, Injalbert, Lanson, Marqueste, 
and Tony Noél, each of whom is famous in his 
line. The lady is president of a society of 
female artists, and she aspires to a fautewil, 


which no woman has occupied since the Institut | 


was reconstituted by the Convention in 1795. 
Previous to this date there had, however, been 
a certain number of women members of the 
body, from C. Duchemin-Giradon, who was 
elected in 1663, downwards. Of them all only 
La Rosalba, 8S. Chéron, and Vigée-Lebrun 
remain in the memories even of experts. The 
majority of the ladies were wives, sisters, or 
daughters of more distinguished artists. 


(4) From December till March | 


neither of the three other sections of the Insti- 
tut has any woman been admitted ; but M. O. 


antly to Sappho as worthy to have 
elected to the section of the Belles-Lettres had 
the Académie flourished in Greece in her time. 
No doubt he is right. 

THe municipality of Rouen has _ voted 
20,000 francs as a sort of nest-egg of a subscrip- 
tion towards the erection of a national memorial 
of Joan of Are in front of the Palais de Justice 
of that city. 


for the benefit of the Caisse des Musées of Paris, 


Alsace-Lorraine, which in 1873 attracted so 
much attention in the Palais Bourbon. April 
next is mentioned for the opening, in the same 
building, of the first of these series. It is to be 


in France, which, unlike those of England, have 
never been shown to the public. 








MUSIC 


se 
TTistory of the Leeds Musical Festivals, 1858- 
1889. 
Bennett. (Leeds, Spark & Son; London, 
Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
Tue appearance of this volume is timely, 
as we are within three months of another 
triennial festival in Leeds ; but at any period 
it would have been welcome, alike to musi- 
cians, as the record of an important institu- 
tion that has already rendered valuable 
service to art, and to those who undertake 
or contemplate undertaking the conduct of 
festivals in other centres, as showing the 


must be prepared to contend. 
some Town Hall in Leeds was inaugurated 
| in 1858 with a highly successful festival 
under the direction of Sterndale Bennett, 
and it was then intended to make the cele- 
brations triennial; but owing to unhappy 
divisions in 1861 a festival was rendered 
impossible, and no more was done until 
1874. Since then nothing of importance 
has occurred to mar the success, artistic and 
financial, of the institution. Mr. Spark, 
in spite of his unremitting labours as 
honorary secretary, rarely mentions him- 
self throughout the volume, but sup- 
plies in minute detail the programmes of 
each festival, the lists of performers, in- 
cluding the chorus and orchestra, and all 
matters incidental both before and after 
each meeting. 

The chief interest of the book to those 
who have attended the festivals will be 
found in the side-lights thrown upon the 
characters and idiosyncracies of the com- 
posers, conductors, and performers with 
whom the various committees had to deal. 
The amiable Sterndale Bennett gave no 
trouble at all, but was, perhaps, too willing 
to accept all the conditions and suggestions 
put before him. Not so Costa, with whose 
autocratic ideas the Yorkshire executive 
speedily made unpleasant acquaintance, the 
Neapolitan conductor declining to go to 
Leeds to negotiate arrangements, but in- 
sisting on a deputation to London to wait 
upon him. At the same time Costa during 
his connexion with the festival displayed 
‘his usual shrewdness and _ business-like 
promptitude. Being detained by the im- 








To | perturbability of an enthusiastic amateur, 


Fidiére, the ladies’ advocate, points triumph- | 
. been | 


hoped this proposition will take effect, and thus | . 
open to the public those private treasures of art | of the Manchester orchestra, to which the 


| 


Ir isauthoritatively proposed to form annually, | 
benefit o se de is, principal artists. 
an exhibition like that in aid of sufferers in | 


By Fred. R. Spark and Joseph | 


30,19 


Dr. Spark, the organist, was once late at 


rehearsal, when he was admonished in they 


terms: ‘If I was with the Queen, and sho 
wished to keep me when I ought to be some. 


_where else, I should say, ‘ Your Majesty 


pray pardon me, I have an engagement,” 
It is on record that when Costa was a fey 
minutes late at an opera rehearsal, having 
been detained by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort at Buckingham Palace, he 
apologized as warmly to the stage carpenters 
and scene-shifters as to the orchestra and 
The sturdy Yorkshire. 
men, however, declined after 1877 to further 
tolerate Costa’s imperious manner, and at 
first Sir Charles Halle was selected as his 
successor. But here an insuperable diff. 
culty arose with respect to the employment 


committee raised legitimate objections on 
more than one account. With Sir Arthur 
Sullivan matters seem to have worked with 
smoothness from the outset to the present 
time. 

In their dealings with composers the com- 
mittee found Henry Smart in this country, 
and Gounod, Rubinstein, and Brahmsabroad, 
quite impracticable; but there was no ground 
in the interchange of communications for 
believing that the last-named master was 


_ wholly indifferent to attention from English 


| 
; amateurs. 


Here is what he says :— 
‘**] cannot quite make up my mind to promise 


| youa new work for your Musical Festival. Should 


multifarious difficulties with which they | 
The hand- | 





you deem one of my old works worthy the honour 
of being performed on this occasion, it would 
be a great pleasure to me. But if this is, as it 
appears, not the case, how may I hope to 
succeed this time? If, however, the charm of 
novelty be an absolute necessity, then pardon 
me if I confess that I fail to properly appreciate, 
or have no particular sympathy with, such a dis- 
tinction.” 

In reply to reiterated requests Mr. Gustay 
Nathan, the British consul at Vienna, 
writes :— 

‘*T regret to be compelled to inform you that 
Johannes Brahms’s present nervous condition 
will not allow him:to compose a new work for 
your Festival, which he himself regrets very 
much indeed, feeling highly honoured by your 
request.” 

Passages of arms occurred between the 
executive and the principal artists, and the 
book tends to remove the impression that 
Madame Albani demanded extortionate 
terms, the business matters with respect to 
her engagements having always been con- 
ducted through the medium of her husband, 
Mr. Ernest Gye. Occasionally commercial 
instincts led the committee into error, as 
when, after engaging Mr. Santley for the 
entire festival on certain terms, they 
informed him that his services would only 
be required for a limited number of concerts, 
and offered him a smaller sum, Consider- 
ing the mass of facts and figures with which 
the compilers have dealt, the volume 1s 
remarkably readable, and it is enriched by 
portraits of Bennett, Costa, and Sullivan, 
and facsimile letters from several eminent 
composers. 








THE OPERA SEASON. 

‘Faust’ with Mr. Ben Davies in the titular 
réle, ‘Lohengrin’ with a new Ortrud in the 
person of Mlle. Meisslinger, and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ for the first time in English, with 
Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. Hedmondt in 
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a 

‘he leading parts, have been given this week 
js extra performances; but on these Sir Augustus 
Harris did not invite criticism, and we may 
at once proceed to such closing remarks as are 
necessary as regards the season. Amateurs 


have reason to rejoice that, at a period when the | 


lyric drama had almost collapsed owing to bad 
management, an impresario of the ability of Sir 
\ygustus Harris should have appeared to effect 
4 vigorous revival. By setting his face against 
the odious star system, by banishing from the 
repertory those flimsy operas of which even 
the general public were weary, and at the same 
time providing for the most diverse tastes, Sir 
Augustus Harris has not only benefited art, but 


ained a personal triumph during a season | 
has gained a p p s 


which to the majority of caterers for the amuse- 
ment of the people has been the most disas- 
trous for many years. 
feature of the enterprise has been, of course, 
the revival of Wagner’s later works after an 
interval of ten years. 


gound and declare that, curiosity being satis- 


fed, ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ and ‘ Tristan ' 


und Isolde’ will bring no further profit to the 
treasury, and will, therefore, be put aside for 
at any rate another decade. 
this sort, born of dislike and prejudice, are 
extremely ridiculous, the probability being that 
opera of the more orthodox pattern and Wag- 
nerian music - drama will in future flourish 
side by side as in Germany. The banish- 
ment of either would be an artistic iis- 
fortune. The following statistics of the 


season, though, of course, affected to some | 


extent by circumstances beyond the manager's 


ontrol, will afford a rough idea of the relative | 


attractiveness of the various works named. 
Twenty-five operas have been given: ten in 


talian, eight in German, and seven in French ; | 


Hbut of the first section only three were by 
talian composers. One performance has taken 
place of ‘Manon,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘ Le Pro- 
phete,’ and ‘Aida’; two of ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ 
‘Orfeo,’ ‘Der Fliegende Hollinder,’ ‘'Tann- 
hiuser,’ ‘Das Rheingold,’ 


kingen,’ and ‘ Fidelio’; three of ‘Don Gio- 
anni,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘La Luce dell’ Asia’; 


Hour of ‘ Faust,’ ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ ‘ Elaine,’ | 


Lohengrin,’ ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’; seven of ‘L’Amico Fritz’; thirteen 
of ‘Philémon et Baucis’; and fifteen of ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.’ 

umbered more than seventy, and there have 
been six conductors and two complete orchestras. 
Finally, by utilizing Drury Lane as well as 
fovent Garden Sir Augustus Harris has been 
enabled to give as many as ten performances a 
week. So much has never been accomplished 
efore by private enterprise. 








Musical Gossiy, 


| 
| Tue concert season has closed with two aca- 


maa performances. That at the Guildhall last 
Piturday was chiefly remarkable for the excel- 
ence of the students’ orchestra. Under the 


lirection of Mr. George Collins, admirable per- | 


smmances were given of Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy 
Blas’ Overture, Bizet’s first ‘ L’Arlésienne’ 
Pulte, two movements of Massenct’s ‘Scénes 
# ittoresques,’ Berlioz’s transcription of Weber’s 
, hvitation & la Valse,’ and Hérold’s Overture 
t0‘Le Pré aux Clercs.’ Miss Jeanne Levine 
pave a broad and vigorous rendering of Mendels- 
dhn’s Violin Concerto ; and promise as vocalists 
as displayed by Miss Jessie Hudlestone, 
°prano, and Miss Florence Oliver, contralto. 


At the Royal Academy concert in St. James's 
all on Tuesday afternoon the orchestra was 
ubordinated to the solo performers, vocal and 
mstrumental, of whom the most promising 
i Miss Gertrude Collins, who displayed 
mliant execution in two movements of Wie- 


The specially interesting | 


Those who predicted , 
frilure for these performances now shift their | 


Vaticinations of | 


‘Die Walkiire,’ 
‘Gotterdimmerung,’ ‘ Der Trompeter von Siik- | 


The principal artists have | 


THE ATHENAUM 


| niawski’s Violin Concerto in p minor, Op. 22, 
_ and Miss Sylvia Wardell, who sang Rebecca’s 
| Prayer from ‘Ivanhoe’ with intelligence. 

, movements from an orchestral suite by Mr. 


, favourably of a declamatory vocal scena, entitled 
‘Wulstan,’ by Mr. Granville Bantock, who 


appears to be the most promising student in | 


composition at present in the Academy. 


THe London Academy of Music closed its 

| session by a concert, the presentation of 

diplomas and prize medals, and a performance 

of the second act of ‘Martha’ at St. George’s 

; Hall last Saturday evening. The most pro- 

mising student was Miss Teresa Blamy, whose 

| remarkably fine voice was displayed to ad- 
| vantage in the excerpt from Flotow’s opera. 


Mr. Epwarp Arnoxp will publish in the 
‘autumn a volume of reminiscences by Mr. 
Charles Santley. 


In spite of his advanced age and recent severe 
illness, M. Ambroise Thomas was able to take 
an active part in the annual examinations at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and was the recipient of 
marked tributes of respect from all present. 

Visitors to Naples during the ensuing 
autumn will find, according to present arrange- 
ments, four theatres devoted to opera, namely, 
the Pergola, the Pagliano, the Nazionale, and 
the Niccolini. 

Tue Rossini centenary celebrations at Pesaro 
were commenced on the 10th inst. with a revival 


Ladro.’ 
Ir is announced that a musical and theatrical 


exhibition, similar to that at Vienna, will be held 
‘at Milan in 1894. 








DRAMA 


oo 


Playhouse Impressions. By A. B. Walkley. 
(Fisher Unwin.)--Mr. Walkley has reprinted 
from various periodicals criticisms upon recent 
| performances of Shakspeare, Ibsen, and other 
' dramatists, and upon various subjects connected 
with the stage. Mr. Walkley has a competent 
; equipment as a theatrical critic, is strong in 
| his convictions, and writes with vigour and 

facility. His literary knowledge is varied, and 


| is the extent to which the views he holds and 


| the authorities he has consulted belong to , 
He has antipathies—princi- | 


| his predecessors. 
| pally, it would seem, on the other side the 
| Channel—and girds at Scribe and M. Sardou, 


he can find no eulogy sufficiently warm. 


the volume may be read with pleasure. 

The Life of Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, Trage- 
dian. By W. J. Lawrence. 
—The closing scenes of Brooke’s life redeem it 
from weakness all but criminal, and clothe it 

| even with some faint hues of romance. Brooke’s 


of individuality. 
' which the tragedian is generally subject. A 
score such, from Kean and Cooke downwards, 
have gone through experiences differing from 


those of Brooke only in being more picturesque | 


and varied. The biographer of Brooke is faced 
at the outset by the difficulty that romance and 


adventure seem, until the final scene made | 


amends, to have shunned him. No preliminary 


training in a school of poverty and hardship was | 
A youth of good family, he found his way | 


his. 
on to the stage with little difficulty, and narrowly 
escaped being an infant prodigy. When fourteen 


years of age by repute, and possibly not very | 


much older, he was playing leading business in 
' Dublin, a juvenile imitator of Wallack and 


Two) 


of the master’s early opera ‘ L’ Occasione fa il | 





the only point on which he seems misinformed | wn , y 
| works have won a recognition that is not likely 


(Belfast, Baird.) | ~. 2 : 
| ginal Comedy, in Four Acts, entitled 


early life is colourless, commonplace, and devoid | 
Its weaknesses are those to | 


would-be rival of Macready. Long apprentisage 
to his profession in the country followed ; but 
the ordinary experiences of the country actor, 


‘ | of which Kean and Kemble had bitter know- 
Reginald Steggall were unfortunately placed at 
the end of the programme, but we can speak | 


ledge, were spared him. After emerging from 
‘*the Irish Roscius ” into the full-blown trage- 
dian he engaged with Macready for Drury Lane, 
and, quarrelling with the business assigned him, 
broke his engagement and retired into the coun- 
try. Inthe beginning of 1848 (the exact date 
is January 3rd) he made an appearance as 
Othello as a rival to Macready. His success 
was genuine, and critics of no mean repute have 
held his performance of this character worthy 
of comparison with that of Salvini. Brooke, 
however, reached in one moment his apogee. 
After this meteoric appearance he subsided. 
His speculations at home and abroad were 
failures ; he took to indulgence in living and 
excess in acting. One or two successful ap- 
pearances in London scarcely break the mono- 
tony of the record, and in 1867, behaving like 
aman, he went down in the steamship London. 
Mr. Lawrence has traced this sad career with 
patience and zeal. Unlike most theatrical bio- 
graphies his work is trustworthy. It is well 
written also, and the only fault to be found 
with it is that it is in excess of the world’s 
requirements, and that the career of Brooke 
scarcely warrants the expenditure of so much 
zeal and energy. 


Dramatic Works and Minor Poems. By 
Henry John Smith. 2 vols. (Ridgway.)—One 
at least of Mr. Smith’s dramas has had the 
honour—rare in the case of works by an English- 
man—to be played with success in Bremen. It 
then bore the title ‘Am Abgrund,’ for which 
the author has substituted that of ‘From Gulf 
to Gulf.’ The author will do well to be con- 
tented with his German triumph, and not try 
his fortune on the English stage. The difticulties 
through which the author passed in his early life 
are explained in a quasi-autobiographical preface, 
and the sympathetic approval of the reader 
attends the statement that while occupied in 
the task of making his fortune he destroyed 
‘*for the most part the outpourings of his dis- 
consolate heart.” He might, indeed, without 
causing any poignant regret, have carried further 
his destructive processes, and consigned to the 


| flames most of his English pieces, since in ac- 
| quiring, as is stated of him, a complete know- 
| ledge of the German language he has impaired 


his knowledge of his own. In Germany his 
to attend them here. They are very handsomely 
got up, and the illustrations of Herr Adelbert 
Niemeyer add greatly to the attractions of the 


| volumes. 
and alsoat M. Sarcey, whilefor M. Jules Lemaitre | 
His | 
criticisms, whether as opinions they are accept- | 
able or the reverse, are always amusing, and | 








THACKERAY AND THE STAGE. 
July 16, 1892. 
I am glad to be able to furnish Mr. Charles P. 
Johnson with the programme of ‘Jeames’ as 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Strand :—On 
‘¢ Monday, August 26, 1878. A New and Ori- 


JEAMES. 
By F. C. BURNAND. 

To THE PuBLIC.—‘ Jeames’s Diary’ is included 
under the head of Thackeray’s ‘ Burlesques.’ In 
adapting this story to the stage I have availed 
myself of all the exaggerations of character and 
incident which are the essence of the original carica- 
ture, and I have merely made such alterations as 
seemed to me necessary in order to suit the circum- 
stances of the present time. Mining speculation is 


' not absolutely parallel with the Railway Mania of 


the days of King Hudson, but, with recent events 
still fresh in our memory, it is near enough for dra- 
matic purposes; that is, where, as in this excep- 
tional instance, exaggeration is permissible. The 
episode of the presentation at Court in the uniform 
of the Cinqbars Yeomanry is purely Thackerayan. 
The names of the characters I have generally re- 
tained, but I have given Jeames a house in Mayfair, 
instead of bachelor’s quarters at the ‘ Halbany.’ 
With this preface I submit the ‘ Domestic’s Drama’ 
to the judgment of the public, The description 
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‘New and Origina!’ I use advisedly, as applied to | 


the subject and its treatment, while I only profess 
to use the term ‘Comedy ’ in the broadest sense in 
which it can be applied to the present piece.— 
F, C. B.” 

The above is Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ preface” as 
printed on the programme, and here is the 
cast :— 

George, Earl of Bareacres............... Mr. J. MacLean. 
Lord Southdown (his son) ............000++ Mr. C. Stick. 
Sir John Aldgate (of Aldgate, Pump & Co., Bankers). 
Mr. Squire. 

Gant. Silverton, B.N...<......5::000522..0.0.20. Mr. Fawcett. 
James Blodder (alias Jeames Plushington, Esq., 
afterwards Jeames de la Pluche, the celebrated 

“ Jeames of Buckley Square ”’—a Footman in the 
service of Sir John Aldgate)......... Mr. E. Terry. 
Mr. Screw (Butler at Sir John’s) ...... Mr. R. Soutar. 
Mr. William Blodder (Jeames’s Uncle, a Market 
Gardener at Ealing) Mr. E. W. Royce. 
Warren (Confidential Clerk in Bolter & Bunkum’s 
office, afterwards Mr. de la Pluche’s Sole Agent 





and Confidential Managing Man)......Mr. Elton. 
Countess Of Bareacres............cccccceccccecceses Mrs. Ball. 
Lady Angelina (her Daughter)............Miss E. Muir. 


Emily (Daughter of Sir John Aldgate). 
Miss Eveleen Rayne. 


Mary Anne Hoggins (Emily's Maid, afterwards in 
the service of Lady Angelina)....Miss E. Farren. 
Mrs. Blodder (Jeames’s Grandmother, a Washer- 
SIERO TARR) cin sss poascssvnrennsesecse Mrs. Leigh. 
Act I. January. 
At Sir John Aldgate’s, oe Square. 
Act II. June. 
Mr. De La Pluche’s Drawing Room, Mayfair. 
Act III. September. 
Squallop Hill House, Bareacre Park, Scragmoor-on- 
Sea, Blankshire. 
Act IV. December. 
Vale Cottage, Ealing. 

I was present on the first night (as given 
above) and remember the piece to have been 
very whimsical and amusing. ‘Jeames’ kept 
the bill for some two or three months. It was 
fairly successful. Mr. Terry was very funny 
as Jeames, and sang a grotesque serenade to 
‘*Hangelina.” This was all the singing. Miss 
Farren was excellent, and, indeed, the acting 
was very good all round. I was not aware that 
any play founded on ‘Jeames’ had been pro- 
duced before. Curious that this adaptation 
should be by the present editor of Punch. I 
have an idea that portions of ‘The Newcomes’ 
have been dramatized—also, I think, ‘The Vir- 
ginians.’ This latter play, whether founded on 
Thackeray or not, was played tentatively in 
London by Miss Helen Barry some years ago. 
I regret being unable to trace it in any of 
my theatrical volumes or year-books of the 
drama. To adapt Thackeray is a fruitless task. 
The methods of the novelist and the dramatist 
are directly opposed to each other. 

S. J. Aparr Firz-Grerawp. 


Doers not Mr. Charles P. Johnson rather 
‘* put the cart before the horse ” when he says, 
in his note on ‘ Thackeray and the Stage’ in 
the Atheneum of the 16th of July, that ‘‘ every- 
body knows his own [Thackeray’s] unsuccessful 
attempt at turning ‘ Lovel the Widower’ into a 
play”? The play, as I think there can be no 
doubt, was written first and turned into the 
story. Mr. Herman Merivale, who took a part 
in ‘The Wolves and the Lamb’ when it was 
acted at Thackeray’s house, and can scarcely 
be mistaken on such a point, says : ‘‘ Thackeray 
turned a bad play into a capital story called 
‘Lovel the Widower’” (Temple Bar Magazine, 
June, 1888) ; and the very careful compiler of 
the ‘‘ Bibliography” appended to ‘Sultan Stork ’ 
says : ‘‘ ‘The Wolves and the Lamb,’ the original 
of the story of ‘ Lovel the Widower’ (printed 
for the first time in Thackeray’s collected 
‘Works,’ London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1879...... ), 
was written for the stage, and refused by the 
management of the Olympic about 1854.” 
Thackeray, as we know, was behindhand with 
his novel for the projected Cornhill Magazine, 
and what more natural than that he should 
utilize old work, and give a new form to his 
discarded play ? Frank T. Marziats. 


| LOCAL SHAKSPEAREAN NAMES, 


In an article with the above title, Athenewm, 
February 9th, 1889, I gave a list of the follow- 
ing Shakspearean proper names, which were 
discovered by the Rev. T. P. Wadley, M.A., of 
Pershore, in the church registers of the Stratford- 
on-Avon district of the poet’s date :—Fluellen, 
Bardell (Bardolph), Court, Rugby, Peto, Pratt, 
Clement Perkes, Visor, Page, Jourdain or 
Jurden, Seacoal, Hacket, Poins, Curtis, Sly, 
Squele, Dumbleton or Dumbledon, Bate, Dull, 
Luce, &c. To these Mr. Wadley is able to add 
Sir Hugh Evans (Welsh parson in ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’), who was ‘‘a Cotswold 
rector or parson just before Shakspeare’s days, 
if not contemporary with him.” 

Joun Taytor, City Librarian, Bristol. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tue Princess’s Theatre reopened on Monday 
with ‘A Royal Divorce,’ in which Miss Grace 
Hawthorne resumed her original character of 
the heroine. On the strength of an altered 
last act Miss Hawthorne claims a share in the 
authorship. Such assumptions on the part of 
actor-managers are rarely satisfactory. They 
should at any rate be put forward in the life- 
time of an author. 


‘Tue Postman,’ a comedietta by Mr. Edgar 
Pemberton, was produced on Tuesday afternoon 
at the Strand Theatre. It is a most lugubrious 
piece, showing the fears of an old postman who 
in mistake has opened a letter committed to 
his charge. Mr. Edouin plays well as the hero, 
and the piece might attract if its background 
were less distressing. On the same occasion 
Mrs. G. B. Lewis, née Miss Rose Edouin, re- 
appeared as Mrs. Oakley in ‘The Jealous 
Wife.’ 


Dvunrine the concluding nights of the Lyceum 
season the part of the King in ‘ King Henry 
VIII.’ bas been taken by Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


‘THe Licuts or Home’ is the title ultimately 
chosen for the new drama of Messrs. Sims and 
Buchanan, produced this evening at the Adelphi. 
It is said to have been suggested by the lines 
in ‘The Stowaway ’:— 

Across those miles of foam 
They could hear the shouts of people 
And could see the lights of home. 

A version of the ‘Holyrood’ of Mr. Walter 
H. Pollock and Mr. Richard Davey is said to 
be in preparation for Madame Bernhardt by 
M. Paul Berton. 


Tue Opéra Comique will shortly reopen with 
what is described as ‘‘A Dramatic Variety 
Bill.” 


Piays by Mr. R. C. Carton are promised at 
the Garrick and St. James’s Theatres. 


THE production of ‘Lear’ at the Lyceum will, 
it is expected, take place in November, and Mr. 
Irving, whose season is now over, is studying 
the character. Mr. Ford Madox Brown will 
superintend the dresses and decorations. Mr. 
Irving places the action immediately after the 
abandonment of Britain by the Romans, whose 
former residences are now occupied by the 
natives. A grave difficulty is thus happily sur- 
mounted. 


Mr. Witson BarRETT will sail on the 19th of 
October next for America, where he will pro- 
duce, among other pieces, an adaptation of ‘ The 
Bondman’ of Mr. Hall Caine. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. R.—T. B.—J. S. M.—W. P. S. 
—W. W. A.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
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WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT mar AN 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“Tt is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of interest j 
the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouched 
yet there is no hurry in his style ; he has seen, considered, and g 
sid tnprosfve hirey tad smatag, hos always Grape magi eat 
an i 
observant."— World. = . v9 Graphs enti 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 


CHINA. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Rk. 














= on British Trade by Col. HOWARD VINCENT 
.B.M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown gy, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; 
«Pi que and practical.”—Globe. 












MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSEs, 
A Handy Guide, with Illustrated Anecdotes and, 
Reference Plan. By WILMOT HARRISON. Thin 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 1() 
Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Ought to be in the hands of a one who takes an interest in the 
associations which are connected with so many London houses. The 
ao ane = useful, and the book is small enough to be carried in the 
pocket.”—Times. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE, 
By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G., &. With Two 
Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and One of Mrs. Carlyle, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

an een tte get aa as nt ena ae 

as yet published. "—Saturday Risin. — 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE ani 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With Three Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8¥o, 
cloth extra, 24s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies—each 
numbered and signed—demy 4to. boards, with 
extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET, is 
just ready. 

“Mr. Layard’s book oe, of his subject, and excellent reading 


from first to last.”—Sat: q ; 
“One of the most peautifal illustrated books that has appeared for 


many years.”—S; 


The MEMBER for WROTTEN. 
BOROUGH. Passages from his Life in Parliament. 
Edited by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. With Fancy Cover 
Design by E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“ Bright, clever, and readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

«There is not a dull passage in these entertaining 8." —Globe. 

“A most qe book—far more interesting than the tale of the 
real election, of which we have had enough and to spare within the last 
few weeks.”— World. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. New 
Volume. JANUARY to JUNE. Splendidly illustrated F 
Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS 


T ALL LIBRARIES. 






































A. K. TOLSTOI. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


PER ASPERA. By Georg Ebers, 
Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor Caracalla, 
and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist's daughter re 
siding there....All the civilization of the time is brought into the book 
either by description or suggestion, and seems to live again before the 
reader's eye.”—Scotsman. 


The MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6.6 
(First issue in book form.) t 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. By 
EMERSON, Author of ‘East Coast Yarns,’ ‘Life anip 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ &c. Crown 8v0.F 
cloth, 6s. ‘A remarkable work.”— World. ‘ 


The MAID of KILLEENA. By} 
WILLIAM BLACK. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume) 
in the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. 

Black’s Novels. [Ready August ?. 


LOW’S ONE- SHILLING STORIES) 


UNIFORM WITH KIPLING’S STORIES. ; 
. or Fd 
s 


1. The VISITORS’ BOOK 

Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. By ‘“ IGNOTUS.’ 

“ Admirable in every way; full of quiet, trenchant humour 60° 
observation.” — World. 


2. MARRIED by PROXY. By 3 


“NEW HUMOURIST.” ts 
“Extremely diverting and well arranged to entertain the tedium of * 
Vorthern Echo. 


railway journey.”—Nor 


3. HIS GOLF MADNESS, and othe 
“* Queer Stories.” By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


“ piquant and humorous without being long.”"—Liverpoo! Merewry. 
ORIEL 


4.The EFFACEMENT of 
PENHALIGON. By E. M. HEWITT. se 
“This is a powerful story....The supernatural and myste pee 
machinery are so cleverly handled that the interest of the book is 
started and maintained to the close.” —Scotsman. 





































London : 7 
Sampson Low, MARSTON & CoMPANY, Limited, 
St. Duustan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6g,, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 








The latest additions to the Series have been— 
MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary Lunsx111. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarren Maarrens, The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By Mary Linsxr1. 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By Maarren Maarrens. ALDYTH. By Jxzssre Fornereitt, 
The DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp Jerresies. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Mary St. John. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 


‘( By Marie Corelli. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Thelma. 

Ardath. 

Vendetta ! 

Wormwood. 


By Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 


)By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


) By Jane Austen. 
‘B (The only complete Editions of Miss Austen’s 
Works are Messrs. Bentleys’. ) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By W. E. Norris. 
3 Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
The Rogue. 





| By Mary Linskill. 
| Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 
The Haven Under the Hill. 


In Exchange for a Soul. 


| By Mrs. Alexander. 


The Wooing o’t. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 

Which Shall It Be? 


'By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 


By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


By E. Werner. 
Under a Charm. 
Fickle Fortune. 
No Surrender. 
Success: and How he Won it. 


y Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 
| Aldyth. Borderland. 
| 





Healey. 
Probation. 


By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Richard Jefferies. 
| The Dewy Morn. 


By Marcus Clarke. 


Kith and Kin. | 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas! 
‘Doctor Cupid.” 





By Florence Montgomery. 
| 


Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


|By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 

| Ought We to Visit Her? 

| Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
| A Girton Girl. 


i] 


By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. =| Quits ! 


‘By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


| 
‘By Hector Malot. 
| No Relations. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
"Ladybird. 

| Too Strange Not to be True. 
| 

Anonymous. 

| The Last of the Cavaliers. 


| Sir Charles Danvers. 


For the Term of his Natural By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 


Life. 





| A Sister’s Story. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


London: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (July 30) contains— 

NOTES : — Insbriick-Hofkirche—‘ Dictionary ef National we dg ~ Alg 
Lincolnshire Field-names—Stage Scenery—Summer Cast Kitcat 
—A Venerable Yew Tree—Dante—A Lost Word—St Augustine on the 
Sea cage A hair of the dog that bit you —Chicket—W. 
Kiffen—“ Our ote will tell us with pleasure ”—‘ Malbrough '— 

Folk- sore of Clocks—Anson's ‘ Voyage '—Firmamens. 

QUERIES :—Cousiny— —Eylebourn or Nailbourn—Pirie’s Chair—Matricu- 
lation at Cambridge—Barbour’s ‘ Bruce ’'—Monmouth’s Rebellion— 
Cerveng, Painter—Carving—Quaker Powells of Somerset—Picture 
of G. Herbert—Marie Christine of Spain—Southern Regiment of 
Fencible Men—Names of Bells —Lovel Family — Hannah Snell — 
‘L’Allegro’—Smythe of Corsham—Anne Boleyn — Picture of the 
Trinity — Salisbury Burial Entry — Lines from Donne — Dickens's 
‘Christmas Carol '—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Royal Families of Europe—Shakspeare and Newton—Villa : 
Sims—Sampler— Nares Family—Panjandrum—Mackintoshes — ‘The 
Middle “ey —General Wynyard— Eggs in Salt—A Bet ow 

“ Los —Lancashire Pedigrees—Admiral Bligh—Shot—‘ Little 
Dorrit aoe Inn Gateway—Clan Chattan—Paget—Roraima— 
Stockfish—Mumbo Jumbo—Personal Names — Literary Treasures, 
Trinity College, Dublin—Couple : Warp—Library, St. Mary’s Church, 
Stamford—*‘ Durum et durum ” &c.—Superstition about Drowning— 
Captain-Lieutenant—Dev'duous Trees—Misapplied Proverbs—Hur- 
lingham — Orangeman Peacocks’ Eggs — Lincolnshire Songs — 
Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS:— Cowper's ‘Canterbury Marriage Licences’ — 
Furness’s ‘ Variorum Shakespeare,’ Vol. [X.—Inderwick’s ‘Story of 
ed — and New Winchelsea’ —Todd’s ‘ Medieval Scottish 
Poe’ 





Notices rv Selb: 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 23) contains— 
—— Boca} 's Sonnets — Shakspeariana — St. Saviour's, South- 
ery "—Loss of Caste—Is Ireland in Partibus Infidelium ?— 
; M. Good—Unbaited Bulls—s. Richardson—Chimney-pot: Hovel- 
top—* Launched into eternity "—*: Dead as a door nail "—One Pound 
Notes—Italics—Phanix—Irvine of Drum—Cats Poisonous. 

QUERIES :—Court-plaster—St. Jerome on Cannibalism—Holy Wells—A 
Pope turnt—Chatterton: Marrinyr—TIouching with the Sceptre— 
Wills in Ireland—Suffolk MSS.—Suffolk Se hee and 
Eden—Literarian—Scott’s Burial—De Wahull—‘'The Romance of 
the Rose '"—Fleed—Typer v. Typist—Indian Proper Names—Lincoln- 
shire Literature—Gemmace—Maddison Morton—Siege of Rouen— 
Camp-ball. 

REPLIES: —Archimedes and the Hydrometer— Sir J. Strange—‘‘Grana 
= auro”—Foreign Expressions—To ‘‘Harry”—G. C. Bedford— 

ord ‘fennyson and Mr. Chur on Collins—Co-operative Congress— 
Pill—Roman Roads—Anne of Austria—Sir W. Raleigh—Names of 
Horses — Revised Version — On which Side should we Sleep ?— 
ay see 3 Birthplace—English Summer—“ Quod expendi habui ” 
“‘Ruffetier "—Leary—A Precocious Artist —Portrait of George III.— 
—Sale of "Tea Advertised—Oliver Cromw ‘Run-awayes eyes "— 
Anne Mathews—RBaling out the Atlantic—E. Kellett, D.D.—Anointing 
—Andrewes Family—Value of the Shilling— Hodges, of Leacon Hal’ 
—Supputation—T. Wayte—Vaike—Astronomical — Literary Trea 
sures in ‘Trinity College, Dublin—The French Prophets— Boot ana 
Saddle—National Flags—After-game at Irish. 

NOTES on BOOKS :-—-Gordon Duffs ‘ Dialogue between King Solomon 
and Marcolphus "—Bullen’s ‘Sex ianam Elegantissime Epistolx ’— 
2af7a Grass of Parnassus '’- ‘Evricivs Co dvs oF 

*— Holstein’s ‘Jacobys W. imphelingivs Stylpho '— aes 
. Ww mand Shelley ’—Lach-Szyrma’s ‘ Under other Conditions '—Rae’ 
‘ Syrian Church in India '—Heales’s ‘ Architecture of the Churches of 
Denmark '—James’s ‘Curiosities of Christian History '—Compton’s 
‘A Mendip Valley.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ark— 












THE NUMBER FOR JULY 16 contains— 

NOTES :—Poetry v. Science—Shakspeare and Molitre—Chute, of The 
Vine —Ecclesiastical Vestments—Lincolnshire Songs—J. Hunter— 
Catalogues of MSS.—Sundials—In‘fluenza—Blodium— Mlustrated— 
Long Face and High Breeding—‘ Ease her! Stop her! Turn her 
starn’—‘ Review of Keviews’—Portraits of George III.—Wild 
Horses—Kain-seed—‘‘New Song”—Etymology of Lute—Swift’s 
Friend, Rochfort—Sampler. 

QUERIES :—Sir G. McGregor—Columbus—American Loyalists—Welsh 
Quaker Records—Kent and Kant—Chopped Straw at Weddings— 
Sedilia—Fire by Rubbing Sticks—A Precocious Artist -Angelo— 
Sancy Diamond—Superstitions about the Drowning—Fitzwilliam 
Owen—W. Robertson—Orange : Orangeman— Balmarusa—T. Warton 
—French Genealogical Periodicals—Revy. E. Hewit—White and 
Black Knights—A Betrayer of Sir W. Raleigh—‘ Lost Books’— 
Gilmore—Captain-Lieutenant—Racoon— Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—“ Ventre-saint-gris"—The Atomic Theory — Postmasters- 
General—Thackeray and M. Arnold—Misapplied Proverbs—Casting 
Dice in a Church—Mazard Bowls—‘Garden of the Soul’'—* Double 
entendre”—A Memorable Gravestone —Burton-Pynsent—Roraima— 
‘The Nemesis of Faith ’—Archery—Villa . Sims—Source of Motto— 
‘ British War Medals ’—Brittany—Fawler Family—Hodges of Leacon 
Hall—The Fentouns — Shelley the Atheist — Tennyson’s ‘ Maid 
Marian’—Mummy Wheat—A Son of Queen Elizabeth—Sculptured 
eee ge ey ‘The Name Clarinda— Cardinal Manning 
—John y—‘' St. Alban’s vern "—Junius-—-Churchmen in Battle 

—‘“The Devil's Books" ’—The Elder Family—Soul : Soal—Anointing 

—American War of Independence—The Cuckoo—Autobiography of 
Bp. Patrick — Mackintoshes — Dame—Interpretation of Records— 
Earliest Advertisement of 2 Sale of Tea 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Jacobs’s ‘ Epistolie Ho-elianze '—Gomme's ‘ Ethno- 
logy in Folk-lore’— The Cambridge ‘Shakespeare,’ Vol. VII. — 
Darley’s ‘ Silvia.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


THE stage = sme 9 contains— 

NOTES :—Rattle of the Bo teiana—Heir Male of Maxwell— 
Bells cast by Rudhall—! het pe aa Buffetier’ '—Domesday Book— 

Ch ‘More Hints on Etiquette’— Numbers 
xiv 34—A Famous Surgeon—Knighthood temp. Charles I.—Shak- 
speare and Newton—Rey. J. Pomfret—‘Summer's Last Will and 
Testament.’ 

QUERIES :—“ A wicked Italian boke"—Hilda, Princess of the Goths— 
*Vancouver’—French Charters—Hurlingham—‘ Country Courtship’ 
—Sullivan Family—The Drulsches—Admiral Denis—Shot—Personal 
Names—Nares Family—Theobald— Beigel ARE Dorrit’ — 
Kellett — Rossetti — 1 Dominic Cross— 
Napoleon I. — Astronomical — ‘Admiral Bligh— Andrewes Family— 
Supputation—North British Volunteers—‘‘ Durum et durum non 
faciunt murum”—Koyal Dedication— Musical Case —French Prophets. 

REPLIES Inscription on House—Mary, Queen of Scots—-Shrewsbury 
Cakes jandrum — Ring-lore—Domesday Book for Scotland— 
Bt Sohn | y. 12-Pontifex—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—‘ Ye King of 
Arms ’"—Commonwealth Arms—Hugh of Lincoln — Translations— 
Rillingsley—** Newe Sap”—Ager—‘'The Book '—*‘ Runawayes eyes” 
ig (Sh a ee ag) Ireland—Norton St. Waleric— British 

xham—Epitaph on Dr John Gardner—John Com- 
Ret ne Nat mca in Winter—Good-bve—T. Wayte—Canuck— 
«Courage of one’s opinions "—Chained Images—‘ The Brunoniad "— 
Corroboree—Chaucer's ‘‘ ovt-rydere.” 

NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ Dictionary of National Biography '"—Magazines 
of the Month 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Price 4d. each; free by post, 43d. 
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Bream’s-buildings, 


Chancery-lane, E.C. 








A NEW BOOK BY PROF. 


In large 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, handsome cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE BRAIN 


AND 


(The Structure and Functions of.) 
By VICTOR HORSLEY, BS, F.R.CS. F.RS., 


Professor of Pathology, University College; 


VICTOR HORSLEY, F.R.S. 
SPINAL CORD. 
Assistant Surgeon, University College Hospital, &c. 
(This day, 


In large 8vo. handsome cloth, 18s. 


PHOTOG 


RAPHY 


Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials; comprising Working 
Details of all the more important Methods. 


By A. BROTH 


General Contents: Part 1. HISTORICAL SKETCH; 
GRAPHY; LIGHT in PHOTOGRAPHY. 


in PHOTOGRAPHY. Part 5. APPLICATIONS of PHOTO! 


*,* The Volume is fully illustrated with 2 


“‘ A most comprehensive volume...... The practical hints ar 


24 Full-Page Plates by the different 
Tables and Woodcuts in the Text. 


ERS, F.R.A.S. 
CHEMISTRY of PHOTOGRAPHY; OPTICS of PHOTO. 


Part 2. PROCESSES. Part 3. APPARATUS. Part 4. MATERIALS USEp 


GRAPHY; PRACTICAL HINTS. 
processes described, and contains many 


e of great value.”—Brit. Journal of Photography. 


“Certainly the finest illustrated handbook to photography ever published......Should be on the reference shelves oj 


every photo society.”—Amateur Photographer. 





A FULL PROSPECTL 


'S ON APPLICATION. 





London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


The CLASSIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. By F. W. Aveling, MA. 


B.Sc., Principal of the Independent College, Taunton. 


4to. cloth, 8s. 6d.; paste grain, 15s.; tree calf, 21s. 


FAMILIAR FACES. 


VICTORIEN SARDOU, Poet, Author, and Member of the Academy 


of France. A Personal Study. B; 
Reminiscences of Gustave Doré,’ &c. 
«The author writes with all the enthusiasm of a devoted admirer, but 


By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, nite of the Academy of France, Author of ‘ Life and 
Preface by W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


the conversations which she repeats are well worth reading.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. An Account of the Sufferings of 


the English Franciscans during the 16th and 17th Cent 


uries, from Contemporary Records. By J. M. STONE. With 


an Appendix, containing a Short History of the Franciscan Convent (Third Order) at Taunton, founded by Father 
Gennings in 1621, and a Preface by the Rev. J. MORRIS, S.J. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
With Illustrations. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION of DRAWINGS. Notes 


on their Preparation. 
HOUSE, B.Sc., 


India, Caleutta. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


With a Sketch of the Principal Photo-Mechanical Printing Processes. 
Assistant Surveyor-General in Charge of the Photographic and Lithographic Office, Survey of 


By Colonel J. WATER- 


THE “G.W.R.” AND THE ‘‘GREAT EASTERN.” 


DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. With an Introductory 


Notice by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With Two Portraits and an Illustration. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. We share and sympathize in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he 


tells of his early struggles with mechanical di‘ficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced insu 
.. Written throughout ina spirit of genuine modesty and simplicity. "—Times. 


“A very interesting fragment of industrial biography. . 


rable."—Saturday Review 


THE LATE MEMBER FOR FINSBURY. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B. R.A. M.P., late Director 


of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. 


23 “The story, on the scale and in the spirit in which Mr. Blogg has writ 
‘An admirable biography.”—Speaker. 


John of Jerusalem in England. 
LOGG, Vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire. With an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 


By HENRY BIRDWOOD 
3s. 6d. 


ten it, is worth telling.”—Svotsman. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, with Translation on 


opposite pages. Crown 8vo. buckram, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 


“The most useful edition yet published.”—Guar 


dia 
“One of the most deeply spiritual books which the cloistered life of meditation has ever inspired.’’—Speaker. 


MARRIAGE and DISEASE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘There are passages in this book which touch some of the deepest problems of human life, and it is impossible for any tho’ 
reeiving the profound moral significance of the argumen' 
ardly have been written with better taste.” —Speaker. 


hi 
follow Dr. Strahan's gg peed worded but earnest appeal without 
whole position hinges. The work is distinctly opportune, and it could 


COMMUNITY LI 


By S. A. K. Strahan, MD. 


htful reader to 
we on which bis 


FE IN LONDON. 


THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


That this is a clever, well-written book soon becomes evident to the reader, who will not find any temptation to skip.”—Spectator. 





NEW P 
SKELETON LEAVES. 


leather, crown 8vo. 7s. 


CARMELA; or, the Plague of N 
GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. 


Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
“Not without considerable ayutanh promise.” —Time 


“Inspired by actual passion, and show a genuine vouution for the poetic art 
London: Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 





By Frank Leyton. 


OETRY. 
Bound in rough 


aples. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 


..+sThe command of verse is remarkable."—Daily News. 
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READY THIS DAY, 


At all Booksellers’, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 


By R, L. GARNER. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By C. T. DENT. 


With Contributions by W. * CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, 
. G. WILLINK, and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 


With 13 vee and 95 Woodcuts, &c., by H. G. WILLINK and others. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


NOTIC E. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


The Volume JANUARY to JUNE, 1892, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


Bedford-street, W.C. 








*,* The Index separately, price 6d, ; by post, 63d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


Now ready, price 6s, 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE SEVENTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1886 to 1891. (Two Vols. in each Year.) 


LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 


Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 





“The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, 
the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced, The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 
first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day. The matter chosen con- 


sisted partly of sporting, market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 
set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 


in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were 
conducted by the well-known publisher Mr, H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 
a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The 
Linotype matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 
and a half, 


The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 
Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing 1 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers. 





SHELLEY CENTENARY NUMBER. 
YHE BOOKMAN, for Auaust, price 6d.; con- 


taining Illustrations "ot the Shelley Memorials at Christchurch 
and Rome, and the following, among many other interesting Articles :— 


OUR DEBT to FRANCE. By W. Hale White 
SHELLEY as a POET. By William Watson. 
SHELLEY’S PRELUDES. By Jane Barlow. 
ALICIA. Part II. By Barry Pain. 
&e, &e. &e. 
Publishing Office : 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 76 pp. ls. net; by post, 1s. 1d. 
HE ‘‘NEW GOSPEL of INTERPRETATION ”: 


being an Abstract of the Doctrine and a Statement of the Objects 
of the Esoteric Christian Union. (President-Founder, Edward Mait- 
land, B.A. ; Hon. Sec., Miss Ethel Forsyth, 37, Chelsea-gardens, 8.W.) 
London: Lamley & Co. 1 and 3, Exhibition-road, S.W.; and at all 
Booksellers’. 








Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, 27. 2s. 
I ARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. and C, 
4 ier - General 


INDIA, THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By Bri, 
ALEX. A. A. KINLOCH. 4to. 36 fine Photo-lithographs and Map. 
“This splendidly illustrated record of sport.”—Graphie. 


UDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES, and other Poems. Seventh Edition. 5s. Lays of 
aaee Indian Life and Character. 
“ Achieves the feat of deere ta Angto- BE society flirt and intrigue 
visibly before our eyes.”—Sir 
‘Possessing a variety and bt, geo it would be difficult to praise 
too highly.” —Englis shman. 
London: W. Thacker & Co. 87, New; 


Calcutta: W. Thacker, Spink 
J W. LIST. 
e 


Saturday Review speaks of ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY 
“as necessary to the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in 
summer. pices I 


te-street. 
Co 





ARROWSMITH’S 


ANOTHER SUCCESS! 
ARROWSMITH’S SUMMER ANNUAL, 1s, entitled 


TRAY ELLERS’ TALES. Wriiten by E. A. 
MORTON, F. C. PHILIPS, WILLIAM WESTALL, I. ZANG- 
WILL, CLEMENT SCOTT, RICHARD DOWLING, and JUSTIN 
McCARTHY. 7 Illustrations by Alfred Bryan. 
“Six short stories, sufficiently tragic, comic, sentimental, or adven- 
turous to satisfy all comers.’”—Star. 
“ All short, bright, and of a modern complexion.”— Scotsman. 


ARROWSMITH'S 3s. 6d. SERIES. Vol. XI. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE BROTHERS GROSSMITH 


HE DIARY of a NOBODY. By GEORGE 
GROSSMITH and WEEDON GROSSMITH. Illustrated by 
Weedon Grossmith. Being Vol. XI. of the Series. 

This study of lower middle-class life is admirable, and in some of 
its touches it goes near to genius.. e charm and the skill of it 
reside in little touches which it must be left to the reader to discover 
for Lengo "—Saturday Review. 

Not a page of it but affords matter for a good laugh.”—Punch. 

“We have read it from start to finish with the greatest enjoyment 

and many a hearty laugh, lying in the sun hard by a sandy beach.” 
Sunday Sun. 
ARROWSMITH'S 3s. 6d. SERIES. Yol. X. 


\ JHEN I LIVED in BOHEMIA, By FeErRGus 
HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 
80 Illustrations by Cyril R. Hallward 
“Clever and entertaining reading.”—Morning Post. ‘All the cha- 
racters are lifelike, and are sure to be appreciated. ”— Woman. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘WHERE WAS THE SIN?’ 
N PART to BLAME. By HAINE WHYTE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Quite the volume for a sg rp or @ passage across from 
Dover to Calais.”—Sunday Times. cure the Teaders’ attention 


and interest them to the end.”—Liverpool Mercury. ‘‘ A pleasing story, 
in terse and simple language.”—Birmingham Owl. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘SAINT MONICA’ 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


(THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. BENNETT- 

EDWARDS. 

“A pleasantly written novel of English life, with its pleasures and 
prejudices ”— Belfast News Letter. 

Well planned, and carefully worked out.”—Book-eller. 

“A story that will certainly enhance this popular authoress’s reputa- 
tion.""—Stationery and Bookselling. 

Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent *% Co. Limited 


TEACHERS’ 





SCRIPTURAL 
SHILLING BOOKS. 


T. LYNN, BA., F.R.A.8. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionar, y Fiving 


an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps 
Publishea by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster Tew, E. C. 
HOLI DAY TRAVEL 
and its risks should be covered by an insurance against 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


with the oldest and largest Company, 


LIBRARY OF 


By W 


TH 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


For Prospectuses apply to Agents, Railway Stations, and 


64, Cornhill, London. be are 


INNEFORD’S MAGNE& 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY A the STOMACH, HEARTSURN, 
HEADACHE, — 
and INDIGESTIO: 
And Safest octal for Delicate Constitutions, 


Children, and In‘ 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


} Secretaries. 
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J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the. 
COURT of CHARLES II.—LE COMTE DE COMINGES. 
From his Unpublished Correspondence. By J.J. JUS- 
SERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of ‘English | 
Wayfaring Life in the 14th Century,’ ‘The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,’ &c. With 10 Illus- 
— 5 being Photogravures. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 


**M. Jusserand has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to his 
genius, and treated it with all the advantage to be derived, 
on the one hand, from his wide knowledge of English lite- | 
rature and English social life, and, on the other, from his 
diplomatic experience and his freedom of access to the | 
archives of the French Foreign Office......It is needless to 
say that M. Jusserand makes admirable use of the materials 
thus furnished to his hand...... We get a new and vivid 
picture of life at the Court of Charles II....... There is not a 
dull page in the book.”— Times. 





SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENG- 


LISH GAMEKEEPER, JOHN WILKINS, of STAN- 
STEAD, ESSEX. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and 
STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. Illustrated by Arthur H. 
Byng and Sidney Starr. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
** A very readable and pleasant book.”— Times. 
“His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to 
bis calling, from tales of dishonest keepers toa story of how he 
was nearly done to death by a gang of poachers at Ryecroft, 


and makes excellent reading for lovers of the country-side.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





| 
| 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


The ADVENTURES of a BLOCKADE | 


RUNNER; or, Trade in Time of War. By WILLIAM | 
WATSON. Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng, R.N. | 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
**Our author recounts his adventures with a plainness and 
a particularity which, besides having a very graphic effect, 
carry conviction with them. His book is, indeed, a contri- 
bution to the history of the war, as well as one in which the 
general reader will find much to attract and entertain — 
lobe. 





A TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. | 


. | 
TOIL and TRAVEL: being a True | 
Story of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage round: | 
the World. yy JOHN MACGREGOR (‘ Ralph”), | 
Author of ‘The Girdle of the World,’ &c. 6 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


** The book is full of good things and cannot fail to amuse.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS.’ 


FURZE BLOSSOMS: Stories and 
Poems for all Seasons. By ROSA MACKENZIE 
KETTLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION 
(The Eighth). 

The LAZY MINSTREL. By J. 
ASHBY-STERRY. Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. Paper 
covers, ls. 

*‘ Full of lively and agreeable verse.”—Spectator. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, price 1s. 4d., contains an 
Article by Mr. G. E. WOODBERRY, 
entitled ‘SHELLEY’S WORK,’ illus- 
trated by a Portrait of the Poet ; also, a 
Paper entitled ‘ The APOTHEOSIS of 
GOLF, written by Mr. W. E. NORRIS, 





SELECTIONS FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


the vivid originality and distine- 


and illustrated by H. D. Nichols and | and slip into the pocket as easily|17, The GENERAL'S 
W. H. Drake. as a cigar case.”—Literary World. DAUGHTER. [Zn August 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. - 





THE 





The Best Books 
Sor Holiday 
Reading. 







Hany for te PSRUDONYM 


Pocket in Size 
and Shape. 








LIBRARY. 


24mo. paper covers, 1s. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 










A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1. MADEMOISELLE IXE. By 


LANOE FALCONER, 


The STORY of ELEANOR 


LAMBERT, By MAGDALEN BROOKE, 


A MYSTERY of the CAM. 


PAGNA. By VON DEGEN. 


The SCHOOL of ART. By 


ISABEL SNOW. 


AMARYLLIS. By Peopyus 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The volumes of ‘ The Pseudonym 
Library’ commend themselves by 






2. 






tive literary graces of the tales.” 
Scotsman. 
“<The Pseudonym Library’ is 
a veritable academy of new literary 
reputations.” —Queen. 
‘“‘¢The Pseudonym Library ’ has 
achieved a high degree of popu- 






3. 






4, 






5. 









larity for the originality and vigour Apoowas. 
of its stories...... Deservedly most} 6. The HOTEL  D’ANGLE- 
popular.” — People. TERRE, By LANOE FALCONER. 





7. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 
8. SOME EMOTIONS and a 


MORAL. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


EUROPEAN RELATIONS. 


By TALMAGE DALIN. 


“‘ Peculiarly adapted for pocket- 
ing when on tour.” —Daily Graphic. 


‘This interesting and peculiarly 
and prettily shaped series of books.” 
Dublin Maal. 








9. 












‘‘ Delightful books to hold.” 
10. JOHN SHERMAN, and 
-" pase Review. ‘ DHOYA. By GANCONAGH. © 
“The shape and appearance o 
the books is very tasteful, and the 11. THRO —. = Bt... 
price moderate.” —British Weekly. HERTZ-GARTEN. 
‘Unique and attractive.” 12. GREEN TEA: a Love Story. 
Manchester Examiner. By V. SCHALLENBERGER. 
“ Dainty little volumes.” 13. HEAVY LADEN, and OLD- 
Atheneum. FASHIONED FOLK. By ILSE FRAPAN. 
‘Its narrow, single column of | 14. MAKAR’S DREAM, and other 






clear type is very inviting; the eine nee. 


paper is good, and the cover pleas- 
ing.’—Academy. 

‘The volumes of this series are 
just the thing for a railway journey, 






By FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 






16. 






Tewpytos Apoouys. 





































Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Brea 
Agents for Scortan: 





rtisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
neery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jouw C. Francrs at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
‘radfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 30, 1892. 
















The HERB of LOVE. Byf 
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